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PERSONAL. 


ROBERT PADLEY, or otherwise Parker, who left 
London for America some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, last heard of, from Port Whitby, by communi- 
cating with his brother, Henry Padley, butcher, 81 
Charlotte street, Portland Place, London, England, 
will hear of something to his advantage. 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y., 
Opposite Cooper Institute, 

Marble, Fire-proof Banking House. 
sIxX PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on ALL SUMS of $5 and upwards. 


Deposits made on or before APRIL 20TH draw inter- 
est from the Ist of April, interest payable in July. 
One dollar received. 


Amount oF DeEposits......... ..$5,850,000.00. 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
F. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 























Tae FREEDMAN’s SavINGs AND TRUST ComMPANY, 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $2,250,000. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 


185 BLEECKER STREET. 


"INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE Times in each year, or every THIRTY Days, as 


a prefer. 
SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from date 
‘om a sit on sums of and upward. 


CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and gee A available anywhere in the United 
States, issued, payable on demand, with interest due. 

All accounts strictly private and confidential. 

All deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 

= “ae or circular. 

n daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., and MONDAYS 

an SATURDAYS from 9 A.M. to 9'P.M. 


BARCAINS 


IN 


HOSIERY. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


FULL, REGULAR-MADE 
COTTON HOSE, 


[25c. per pair; value 40c. 
AN EXTRA SJPERFINE 


COTTON HOSE, 


At 50c. per pair; value 75c. 


LADIES’ 


ALSO, 


A LARGE 


oF 


BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
LISLE THREAD HOSE, 
SILK HOSE, FANCY COTTON 
AND LISLE HOSE, 


SILK, GossAMER AND GAUZE VESTS, 


SUPPLY 


Merino, Corron AND LisLE UNDERWEAR 
AT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


ONE CASE OF 
PARIS-MADE 
SILK DRESSES, 


PURCHASED GREATLY 


BELOW THEIR VALUE, 





AND WILL BE OFFERED AT 
A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





Paris Millinery. 


py 4eses FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 

@ Place, has received from Paris new styles of 

SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 








TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvass 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known throngh- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 





JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


and energetic Agents. Send for circular, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1873. 


ee 
[ Price 10 Cents. 




















“Let Mercy be our Boast and Shame our only Fear.” 


THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Will celebrate its EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, 
by a Dinner at Delmonico’s, Fifth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, on MONDAY, APRIL %, at 6 P M. 
Tickets may be obtained from the following named 
entlemen : 
JOHN G. DALE, 





18 Broadway. 


THOMAS D. MIDDLETON... .4 yge Place. 
B. W. 3. MOREE. .......<.00 v. 
JOHN HOBBS,............. it. 
ROBERT MACKIE, ceet. 





ATTENTION IS CAL..LD 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY 18 THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH 1s NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others secking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 











many years, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 













































BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over again. Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


Among the contents are chapters 


On Proposin On Only Danghters 

On being Refused Sisters-in-Law 

Why Men are Refused Pleasures of Despondency 
Romantic Lovers ressy Men 


Followers of Fashion 
ments Modern Extravagance 
Manufacture of Husbands Love of Display 
Husbands in Society On Marrying Again 
Married Women Dancing False Jewelry. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
ae one youre ago. Uniform with—Alone— 

idden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam--Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby’s Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. : 


Time for Marrying 
Long Engage 





THOMAS’S POEMS. 


A volume of Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas, Beau- 
Pvgt ent on tinted paper, and cloth bound. 
ce , 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ** Laus 





Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 

LIST OF AUTHORS. 
BERANGER, LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 

NADAUD, PARNY, 

DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE. 
Also ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 


of LAUS 


ENERIS, 
Price $1.50. 


by ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beanti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre: 
of le’s Nest) author of those capital books—** Hilt 
to Hilt’”—‘* Hammer and Rapier ’—and ‘ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound sniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prue- 
sian Field surveys. By M.D. Landon. Price $2.00. 


CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and ees new novel of love, ro- 
mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of ‘“‘Cragfont.”’ Price $1.75. 


GB These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 





New Instruction Book! 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 
In the Art of Playing upon the 


PIANO-FORTE. 
By WILLIAM MASON np E. 8. HOADLEY 


A wonderfully well-arranged and interesting book, 
with abundance of Recreations, Illustrative Pictures, 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil, pleasing Accent Exer- 
cises, and many fine Melodies for practice. The direc- 
tions are very plain and practical ; and the fine musi- 
cians and thorough teachers who compiled the work 
are worthy of all confidence. Price $3.00. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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T ONG BRANCH RACES. 
4 


At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
held at their office 2ist September, it was resolved | 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five 
days. 

It was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all 
kinds and for all ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 
Secretary. 


Spring Meeting 


OT THE 


Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCIATION 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 
NATIONAL RACE COURSE 


=~ 





FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. | 

Fret Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year 
olds, that did not appear in public prior to the Ist day 
of Jannary; mile heats: 25 entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. 

Seconp Race.—Azsociation Purse, $300; dash of 
two miles. 

Turrp Race.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

Frrst Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats; $50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add 
$700; enbscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock ; 
the second horse to have $100. 

Szconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, May 11. 

Frrst Race.—** The Maxwell House Stake” for all 
three-vear olds; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or 
pay: the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se- 
cond horse. 


Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 


mile and a quarter. 


Tuirp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 


Frest Race.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile 


beats. 
Srconp Race. 
mile and a half. 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13. 
Frmet Pace.—Harding Stake for three-year olds 


two-mils heate; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the eum of $400 will be added ; the second horse to 


save ais entrance money. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats. 
three in five. 

Turrp Race.—Aseociation Handicap Purse, $200 
mile heats; second horse to have $50. 


Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and 


close the 15th day of March, 1871. 


Half the money offered in purses, will be given for 


a walk. 
Entrance for purses, five per cent. 
All entries to be addressed to the Secretary. 
W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darven, Secretary. 
Geo. 8S. Kinney, Treasurer. 





TO BANKERS, 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
And Others who intend 


DOING BUSINESS IN ENGLAND. 


TO LET, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, 
Now being erected in the best part of 


LOMBARD STREET, 


The finest position in 
THE CITY OF LONDON, 


Tae CenTRE oF BANKING AND INsURANCE Bust- 
weas, and in close proximity to the premises about to 


be occupied by Messrt. Jay Cooke and Co. 





For plans and particulars, apply to 
Tae Lomparp St. Improvement Company, 
14 Clement's Lane, Lombard St., 
London. 


INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. 





The Interest on the Bonds and Stocks of City and 
County of New York, due May 1st, 1871, will be paid 
. Bradley, Exq., Chamberlain of 


on that day by John 
the City, at his office, in the New Court House. 


The transfer books will be closed on Saturday, 


March 18, 1871. 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY 
Comptroller. 
Department of Finance, Comptrolier’s Oni 
Yerk, March 13, 18 





— 


Francis & Lout. |, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
xk Scrap Books, Wxpenes Books, 
Diarics, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


c., &C. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
ces, 


Desks, Portfolios, 





THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 


| by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 


to the list on the annexed terms :-— 


The Apion with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The Atsron with a Chromo of DEXTER or 





EE gins coxvactansetccessessinnens .. 600 
The ALBion with a Chromo of the HUDSON A 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 6 00 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 

pared expressly for our Journal. 

The Atsion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 

MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBIoN....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Association Purse, $200; dash of a 


ice, New 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Martresan’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckusr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x26. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


, | THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
"| @1x87. 


Wanpesronpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
Lanpsetr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LanpseEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpsEEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpvesrornp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

"| THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25 


“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x18. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26320. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x81. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 26x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, withs %t notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 


The following are the advertising rates : 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
2“ = * three months. 
6 * = six months. 
i = one year. 





fact. 
All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








BILLIARD TABLES. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
‘ables, complete, ere each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovseE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent. 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Helimuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. PresipENT: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


= For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 





ACENTS WANTED. — 


$2 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
sie Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








JANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHID Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcu” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The t and cheapest fa- 
! ~ Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


© ~ = 2 
$5 to $10 Per Day. woiiiw. 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GerorcE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





AGENTS WANTED—($2%5 A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 





¢ Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv: ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TEGTGSGHRHRS 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the s 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to 
evening, and a ony ortional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
= send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Propie’s LireRaRy ComPpanion—one of the —\ 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if 
work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


you want permanent, profitable 





b= ry » per day and norisk. Do you 
Do To $2 0 want a situation as saleeman at or 
near home to introduce our new 7 strand ** White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don’t miss this 
chance. coe free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. Y¥., or 16 Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, Il. 





[ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sewing Machine against easy nay in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 

The largest and most complete stock in the United 

States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 

No. : q Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 


0. 2, Ornamental trees, 10c. 


No. 3, ” ” Greenhouse plants, 10c. 
No. 4, Wholesale. 


No. 5, © talogue ‘of Bulbs, (Published Ang. ist,) 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
[Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very + stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties in Green Hover, Hot House and Beppine 
ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
(Established 1840. ] Rochester, N. Y. 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 





In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they wil! $5 00. 
confer a favor by acqnainting the office with the 


Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot. 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by mail. 


prepaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 

escriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis 
Agents wanted. olesale Lists to Agenta, Clubs an¢ 
the Trade. 8 on commission. 





B. M. WATSON, Old gy, Bo ey and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. tablished in 1842. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


FOR PIMPLY ER IONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Still Triumphant! 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 
—received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in 
1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than 
Sorty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- 
ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the 
sales of any other Company for 1870, as shown by the 
is figures from SWORN returus of the sales of 

censes: 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 


} |, aa. 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 

img Machine Co................. 98,943 do. 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 

Rs ceinrciatutanemooacioe > 92,881 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 

ing Machine Co................. 70,481 = do, 


Sold over the Howe Machine Co..... 52.677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co............... 44,62 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the ““NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, etc., 
etc., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


STEREOSCOPES, 
ae ALBUMS, 





CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods, of their own pudlica- 
tion, manufacture and importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
and 


GRAPHOSCOPES 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broapway, New Yorn, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 


Diamonds, 
Waltches and Jewelry, 


FOR SALE BY 
GEO. C, ALLEN, 
518 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel) 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT! 


McLeod & Remmey, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





When posal are out of health they want to know. 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if ayer from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. Al] who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 
that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course = 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 

Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for yon. 
How it has banished your pain, and uncasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The bdillious too, fs 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astra 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they reqnire an alterative. ; 


TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-dilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerons mercurial salts 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. , 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any preparation under the s1 ri 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting jg a co 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that Tarnant’s EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APEUIENT is a potent nervine as 
well as an alterative and eatn: rtic. 





by all Druggists. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 


The winter-time is past and gone, 
The time of silent death, 
And the grateful earth is quiet 
With the south wind’s gentle breath. 
In the half-shaded woods, and on 
The sunny banks, again 
The primrose buds are wakening 
To the soft call of the rain ; 
And mid the pale palm-willow bloom 
The bees’ continuous hum, 
And the thrush’s song from out the copse, 
Tell that the Spring has come. 


Beautiful Spring! beneath her smile 
The air grows warm and bright, 

And rivulets through cowslip-fields 
Run laughing to the light; 

In shady meadows, day by cay, 
The delicate cuckoo-flowers 

Open their silvery cups to catch 
The mild descending showers; 

And deep within the budding hedge 
His nest the goldfinch weaves, 

Where the honeysuckle’s winding sprays 
Are set with tender leaves. 


By cottage-doors the butterfly, 
The earliest of spring, 

Above the golden crocus-beds 
Stayeth his trembling wing; 

And by old ponds the daffodil 
Is bowing to the breeze, 

That stirs in grassy lanes the boughs 
Of clustering hazel trees ; 

And on the lonely mountain-side, 
By wood-paths mossed and gray, 

And far up on the pasture-slopes, 
Gleameth the daisy’s ray. 


And now in gardens spreading far 
Round antiquated halls, 

With broad clear moats reflecting back 
Smooth turf and terraced walls, 
The dark yews wear a fresher green, 

And sweet at early dawn 
The scent of hyacinths floats forth 
O’er walk and dewy lawn; 
And cool winds, that at even-time 
Down the long alleys pass, 
a the blossoms of the almond-tree 
n crowds upon the grass. 


Bright, blessed Spring! thy coming bids 
A thousand thoughts arise, 

Beautiful as the pearly light 
Of thine own changing skies. 

We pluck thy wild up-glancing flowers, 
And wander by thy streains, 

And thy sunshine brings to us again 
The joy of vanished dreams; 

For down the vista of past years 
Faint harp-like echoes ring, 

Borne to our hearts upon thy breath, 
O loved and lovely Spring! 

—Chambers’ Journal. 


——_——__—_ 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET',” ETC. 


(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER VI.—AND THIS IS GEORGE FAIRFAX. 


say ; and when a woman is the same age as a man, it is her 
misfortune to seem much older. No, Miss Fermor, upon my 
word, I don’t consider them fairly matched.” 

“ The lady has rank,” said Barbara Fermor. 

“Yes, of course. It will be Mr. and Lady Geraldine Fair- 
fax. There are some men who care for that kind of thing; 
but I don’t suppose George is one of them. The Fairfaxes 
are of a noble old Scotch family, you know, and hold them- 
selves equal to any of our nobility.” 

“ When is Mr. Fairfax expected at the Castle ?” 

“ Not till to-night. He is to come by the last train, I be- 
lieve. You may depend Lady Geraldine would not be here 
if there were any chance of his arriving in the middle of the 
day. She will keep him up to collar, you may be sure. I 
shouldn’t like to be engaged to a woman armed with the 
ht ua of a decade of London seasons. It must be tight 
work!’ 

A shrill bell, pealing gaily through the wood, summoned 
them to luncheon ; a fairy banquet spread upon the grass un- 
der a charmed circle of beeches; chicken-pies and lobster- 
salads, mayonaise of salmon and daintily-glazed cutlets in 
paper frills, inexhaustible treasure of pound-cake and straw- 
berries and cream, with a pyramid of hot-house pines and 
peaches in the centre of the turf-spread banquet. And for 
the wines there were no effervescent compounds from the la- 
boratory of the wine-chemist—Lady Laura’s guests were not 
thirsty cockneys, requiring to be refreshed by “fizz” —but deli- 
cate amber-tinted vintages of the Rhineland, which seemed 
too ethereal to intoxicate, and yet were dangerous. And for 
the more thirsty souls there were curiously compounded 
“cups:” claret and soda-water, fortified with curagoa and 
flavored artistically with burrage or sliced pine-apple. 

The banquet was a merry one; and it was nearly four 
o’clock when the ladies had done trifling with strawberries 
and cream, and the gentlemen had suspended their homage to 
the Rhineland. Then came a still more desultory wandering 
of couples to and fro among the shadowy intricacies of the 
wood; and Clarissa having for once contrived to get rid of 
the inevitable Captain, who had been beg:iled away to in- 
spect some remote grotto under convoy of Barbara Fermor, 
was free to wander alone whither she pleased. She was 
rather glad to be alone fora little. Marley Wood was not 
new to her. It had been a favorite spot of her brother Aus- 
tin’s, and the two had spent many a pleasant day beneath the 
umbrage of those grand forest-trees ; she sitting and reading, 
neither of them talking very much, only in a spasmodic way, 
when Austin was suddenly moved by some caprice to pour 
out his thoughts into the ear of his little sister—strange bitter 
thoughts they were sometimes ; but the girl listened as to 
the inspiration of genius, she loved and admired him so 
much. Here he had taught her almost all she had ever learn- 
ed of landscape art. She had only improved by long prac- 
tice upon those early simple lessons. She was glad to be 
alc ne, for these old memories were sad ones. She wandered 
quite away from the rest, and, sitting down upon a bank that 
sloped towards a narrow streamlet, began to sketch stray tufts 
and clusters of weedy undergrowth—a straggling blackberry- 
branch, a bit of ivy creeping sinuously along the uneven 
ground—in an absent desultory way, thinking of her brother 
and the days gone by. She had been alone like this about 
half an hour, when the crackling of the brambles near her 
warned her of an approaching footstep. She looked up, and 
saw a stranger approaching her through the sunlight and 
shadows of the wood—a tall man, in a loose gray over- 
coat. 

A stranger? No. As he came nearer to her, the face 


ness of her youth. She is nearly as old as George, I should | 





































the unknown answered gravely. “I daresay you were as 
fond of the old home as ever your father could have been Y” 
“TI don’t think it would be possible for any one to love 
Arden better than I. But then, of course,a man is always 
prouder than a woman—” 
“TI am not so sure of that,” the stranger muttered paren- 
thetically. 
“—And papa felt the degradation involved in the loss.” 
“T won't admit of any degradation in the case. A gentle- 
man is none the less a gentleman for having spent his for- 
tune rather recklessly, and the old blood is no less pure with- 
out the old acres. If your father were a wise man, he might 
be happier now than he has ever been. The loss of a great 
estate is the loss of a bundle of cares.” 
“T daresay that is very good philosophy,” Clarissa answer- 
ed, smiling, beguiled from painful thoughts by the lightness 
of his tone; “but I doubt if it applies to all cases—not to 
papa’s, certainly.” 
“ You were sketching, I see, when I interrupted you. I re- 
member you told me that night of your fondness for art. May 
I see what you were doing ?” 
“It is hardly worth showing you. I was only amusing 
myself, sketching at random—that ivy straggling along there, 
or anything that caught my eye.” 
“ But that sort of thing indicates so much. I see you have 
a masterly touch for so young an artist. I won't say any- 
thing hackneyed about so fair a one; for women are show- 
ing us nowadays that there are no regions of art closed against 
them. Well, it is a divine amusement and a glorious pro- 
fession.” 
There was a little pause after this, during which Clarissa 
looked at her watch, and finding it nearly five o'clock, began 
to put up her pencils and drawing-book. 
“T did not think that you knew Lady Laura Armstrong,” 
she said ; :nd then blushed for the speech, remembering that, 
as she knew absolutely nothing about himself or his belong- 
ings, the circumstance of her ignorance on this one point was 
by no means surprising. 
“No; nor did I expect to meet you here,” replied the gen- 
tleman. “And yet I =< almost have done so, knowing 
that you lived at Arden. But, you see, it is so long since we 
met, and I—” 
“ Had naturally forgotten me.” 
“No, I had not forgotten you, Miss Lovel, nor would it 
have been natural for me to forget you. Iam very glad to 
meet you again under such agreeable auspices. You are 
going to stay at the Castle a long time, I hope. I am booked 
for an indefinite visit.” 
“Ono, I don’t suppose I shall stay very long. Lady Laura 
is oe kind; but this is my first visit, and she must 
have many riends who have a greater claim upon her hospi- 
tality.” 
“ Hale Castle is a large place, and I amsure Lady Laura has 
always room for agreeable guests.” 
“She is very, very kind. You have known her a long time, 
perhaps ?” 
“Yes. I have been intimate with the Challoners ever since 
I was a boy. Lady Laura was always charming ; but I think 
her marriage with Fred Armstrong—who worships the ground 
she walks on—and the possession of Hale Castle have made 
her absolutely perfect.” 
“ And you know her sister Lady Geraldine, of course ?” 
“O yes, | know Geraldine.” 
“Do 7" know Mr. Fairfax, the gentleman to whom she is 
engaged ?” 
“Well, yes; I am supposed to have some knowledge of 
that individual.” 





seemed very familiar ; and yet in that first moment she could 
not imagine where she had seen him. A little nearer, and 
she remembered all at once. This was her companion of the 
long railway journey from London to Holborough. She 
blushed at the recollection, not altogether displeased to see 
him again, and yet remembering bitterly that cruel mistake 
she had made about Arden Court. She might be able to ex- 
plain her error now, if he should recognise her and stop to 
speak ; but that was scarcely likely. He had forgotten her 
utterly, no doubt, by this time. 

She went on with her sketching—a wreath of delicete ivy- 
leaves, winding away and losing itself in a confusion of bram- 
ble and fern, every leaf sharply defined yd the light pencil- 
touches, with loving pre-Raphaelite care—she went on, trying 
to think that it was not the slightest consequence to her 
whether this man remembered their brief acquaintance of 


_The next day was lovely. There seemed, indeed, no possi-| the railway-carriage. And yetshe would have been wounded, 
bility of variation in the perfection of this summer weather ; | ever so litile, if he had forgotten her. She knew so few peo- 


and Clarissa Lovel felt her spirits as light as if the unknown 
life before her had been all brightness, unshadowed by one 
dread or care. The party for a started about an 


hour after breakfast—Lady Laura, 


ple, that this accidental acquaintance seemed almost a friend. 
e had known her brother, too; and there had been some- 
thing in his manner that implied an interest in her fate. 


rs. Dacre, Barbara Fer-| She bent a little lower over the sketch-book, doing her ut- 


mor, and Clarissa, in one carriage; two Miss Dacres, Lady|termost not to be seen, perhaps all the more because 


Geraldine, and Mrs. Wilmot in the other; Lizzie Fermor and|she really did wish for the opportunity of explaining that 
Rose Dacre on horseback ; with a small detachment of gentle- | mistake about Arden Court. Her face was almost hidden un- 


men in attendance upon them. There were wide 


grassy | der the coquettish gray hat, as she bent over her drawing; 


wastelands on each side of the road almost all the way: to the| but the gentleman came on towards her with evident pur- 
wood, on which the equestrian party could disport them-| pose. It was only to make an inquiry, however. 
selves, without much inconvenience from the dust of the two| “I am looking for a picnic party,” he said. “I discoversd 


carriages. Once arrived at the wood, there were botanising, | the debris of a luncheon yonder, but no human creature visi- 


fern-hunting 


her hat lying on the grass beside her. She seemed too list- 


“ Why ‘ especially?” asked Miss Fermor curiously. 


to a lady—because he has knocked about the world a goo 





me, and all that kind of thing, is not in the first fresh- 





g, sketching, and flirtation without limit. Lady | ble. Perhaps yon can kindly tell me where the strayed re- 
Laura was quite happy, discussing her Dorcas societies and | vellers are to be found; you are one of them, perhaps ?” 
the ingratitude of her model cottagers, with Mrs. Dacre;| Clarissa looked up at him, blushing furiously, and very 
Lady Geraldine sat at the foot of a great shining beech, with | much ashamed of herself for the weakness, and then went on 
her white dress set off by a background of scarlet shawl, and | with her drawing in a nervous way, as she answered him. 
. “Yes, I am with Lady Laura Armstrong’s party; but I 
less to ramvle about with the rest of the party, or to take the really cannot tell where to look for them all. 
faintest interest in the conversation of any of the gentlemen | roaming about in every direction, I believe.” 
who tried to talk to her. She amused herself in a desultory| Good gracious me?” cried the gentleman, coming a good 
way with a drawing-book and a volume of a novel, and did | deal nearer—steppin 
not appear to consider it incumbent on her to take notice of | which had divided 
any one. really the pleasure of speaking to Miss Lovel ? 

Clarissa and Barbara Fermor wandered away into the heart | deed a surprise. 
of the wood, attended by the indefatigable Captain Westleigh,| “ Nor I to see you,” Clarissa answered, recovering herself a 
and sketched little bits of fern and undergrowth in their | little by this time, and speaking with her accustomed frank- 
miniature sk« tch-books, much to the admiration of the Cap-|ness. “ And I have been very anxious to see you again, , 
tain, who declared that Clarissa had a genius for landscape.| “ Indeed!” cried the gentleman e: 
“ As you have for croquet and for everything else, I think,”| “In order to explain a mistake 
he said; “ only you are so quiet about your resources. But I | railway-carriage, in speaking of Arden Court. 
am very glad you have not that grand sultana manner of | place as if it had still belonged to papa; I did not know that 
Lady Geraldine Challoner’s. 1 really can’t think how any | he had sold it, and fancied I was going home there. 
man can stand it, especially such a man as George Fairfax.” | only when I saw my uncle that I learnt the truth. 
have thought it very strange.” 
“ Well, I don’t know exactly how to explain my = rape “T was just a little mystified, I confess, for I had dined at 

d | the Court with Mr. Granger.” 
deal—seen a great deal of life,in short. JJ a vecu,asthe} “ Papa had sold the dear old place, and, disliking the idea 
French say. He is not the kind of man to be any woman’s | of writing such unpleasant news, had told me nothing about 
slave, I should think; he knows too much of the sex for that.| the sale. It was not wise, of course; but he felt the loss of 
He would take matters with rather a high hand, I should| Arden so keenly, I can scaicely wonder that he could not 
—, And then Lady Geraldine, though she is remarkably = himself to write about it.” 
t 


hastily across the streamlet, in fact, 
m from Clarissa hitherto. 


I scarcely ever expected to see you again.” 


made that night in the 


Something in his smile, and a certain significance in his 
tone, let in a sudden light upon Clarissa’s mind. 

“T am afraid I am asking very foolish questions,” she said. 
“You are Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“Yes, I am George Fairfax. I forgot that I had omitted 
to tell you my name that night.” 

“And I had no idea that I was speaking to Mr. Fairfax. 
You were not expected till quite late this evening.” 

“No; but I found my business in London easier to manage 
than I had supposed it would be; so, as in duty bound, I 
came down here directly [found myself free. When I arrived 
at the Castle, I was told of this picnic, and rode off at once 
to join the party.” 

“ And I am keeping you here, when you ought to be look 
ing for your friends.” 

“There is no hurry I have done my duty, and am here; 
that is the grand point. Shall we go and look for them to 
gether ? 

«Tf you like. I daresay we shall be returning to the Cas 
tle very soon.” 

They sauntered slowly away, in and outamong the trees, to- 
wards a grassy glade, where there was more open space for 
walking, and where the afternoon sun shone warmly on the 
smooth turf. 

“T hope you get on very well with Geraldine?” Mr. Fair- 
fax said presently. 

It was almost the same phrase Lady Laura had used about 
her sister. 

“T have seen so little of her yet,” Clarissa answered, rather 
embarrassed by this inquiry. “I should like to know her 
very much; but she only arrived yesterday, and we have 
scarcely spoken half-a-dozen words to each other yet.” 

“ You will hardly like her at first, perhaps,” Mr. Fairfax 
went on, doubtfully. ‘ People who don’t know much of her 
are apt to fancy her cold and proud ; but to those whom she 
really likes she is all that is charming, and I don’t think she 
can fail to like you.” 

“You are very kind to say so. I hope she may like me. 
Do you know, I have been so much interested in ady Ger- 
aldine from the first, before I saw her even—partly, perhaps, 
because her sister told me about her engagement. You will 
think that very romantic and silly, I daresay.” - 

“ Not at all; a young lady is bound to be interested in that 
kind of thing. And I hope your interest in Lady Geraldine 
was not lessened when you did see her.” no 

“Tt could scarcely be that. No one could help admiring 
her.” 

“ Yes, she is very handsome, there is no question about 
that; she has been’ an acknowledged beauty ever since she 
came out. I think I can catch a glimpse of her yonder among 
the trees ; I see a white dress and a scarlet shawl. Geraldine 
always had a penchant for scarlet draperies.” 

“Yes, that is Lady Geraldine.” 

They hastened their steps a little; and came presently to 
the circle of beeches where they had lunched, and where 
most of the party were now assembled, preparing for the re- 
turn journey. Ledy Geraldine was sauntering to and fro 
with Major Mason, listeniug with a somewhat indifferent air 
to that gentleman’s discourse. 

She caught sight of her lover the moment he appeared ; 





































would have been better to have spared you, though,” 


and Clarissa saw the statuesque, face light up with a faint 
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flush of pleasure that brightened it wonderfully. But how- 
ever pleased she might be, Lady Geraldine Challoner was the 
last of women to demonstrate her pleasure in her lover's arri- 
val by any overt act. She received him with the calm e 
of an empress, who sees only one courtier more approach the 
steps of her throne. They shook hands quietly, after Mr. 
Fairfax had shaken hands and talked for two or three min- 
utes with Lady Laura Armstrong, who welcomed him with 
considerable warmth. 

The major dropped quietly away from Lady Geraldine’s 
side, and the plighted lovers strolled under the trees for a 
little, pending the signal for the return. 

“So you know Miss Lovel?’ Geraldine said, with an icy 
> of surprise, as soon as she and George Fairfax were 
alone. 

“Tcan hardly say that I know her; our acquaintance is 
the merest accident,” answered Mr. Fairfax; and then pro- 
ceeded to relate his railway adventure. 

“ How very odd that she should travel alone !” 

“Scarcely so odd, when you remember the fact of her 
father’s poverty. He could not be supposed to find a maid 
for his daughter.” 

“ But he might be supposed to take some care of her. He 
ought not to have allowed her to travel alone—at night 
too. 


“Tt was careless and imprudent, no doubt. Happily she 
came to no harm. She was spared from any encounter with 
a travelling swell-mobsman, who would have garrotted her 
for the sake of her watch and purse, or an insolent bagman, 
who would have made himself obnoxiously agreeable on ac- 
count of her pretty face.” 

“T suppose she has been in the habit of going about the 
— by herself. That accounts for her rather strong-mind- 
ed air.” 

“ Do you find her strong-minded ? 
her quite gentle and womanly.” 

“T really know nothing about her; and I must not 
say anything against her. She is Laura’s last protégée; and 
you know, when my sister takes any one up, it is always a 
case of rapture.” 

After this the lovers began to talk about themselves, or ra- 
ther George Fairfax talked about himself, giving a detailed 
account of his proceedings since last they had met. 

“T went down to see my uncle,” he said,“ the day before 
pestering ee is at Lyvedon, and I had a good look at the old 

ouse. Really it is the dearest old place in the world, Geral- 
dine, and I should like above all things to live there by and 
by when the estate is ours. I don’t think we are likely to 
wait very long. The poor old man is awfully shaky. He 
was very good to me, dear old boy, and asked all manner of 
kind questions about you. I think I have quite won his 
heart by my engagement; he regards it as a pledge of my 
reform.” 

“Tam glad he is pleased,” replied Lady Geraldine, in a 
tone that was just a shade more gracious than that in which 
she had spoken of Clarissa. 

The summons to the carriages came almost immediately. 
Mr. Fairfax conducted his betrothed to her seat in the barouche, 
and then mounted his horse to ride back to the Castle beside 
her. He rode by the side of the carriage all the way, indiffer- 
ent todust; but there was not much talk between the lovers 
during that homeward progress, and Clarissa fancied there 
was acloud upon Mr. Fairfax’s countenance. 

(To be continued.) 


—__————_ 


I should have thought 


A similar problem has to be solved on behalf of young la- 
dies. As barristers are forbidden to “ hug” attorneys, so girls 
are required to be reserved towards men. They must wait 
till they are asked. What they are anxious to get they must 
not seek. Without disparaging this attitude, one cannot fail 
to observe that it may be as inconvenient to young ladies as 
the analogous rule is to barristers. Often a woman perceives 
a chance ; the currents have brought to her vicinity a suitable 
craft, and the least exertion on her part would enable her to 
obtain possession. Yet, most provokingly, she must not stir 
a finger to help herself. In this difficulty “mamma” eomes 
to the rescue. It would be indelicate for a young lady to 
send invitations to a hesitating bachelor, but mamma can do 
it with propriety. A good “mamma” is like a = “ clerk,” 
performing a similar function in the economy of nature. We 
have no sympathy with those who cry out against “ match- 
making mammas.” Of what use are “mammas” if they don’t 
make matches? Of course, they may go too far, just as a 
“clerk” may be too eager and obsequious. But the abuses of 
many institutions, as we are so often told, do not militate 
against their use. Men, at all events, have no ground of com- 
plaint. The arrangement facilitates their operations, and if 
they are so weak as to succumb to the skill of the mamma, 
when they would never yield to the charms of the daughter, 
they deserve no pity. The only persons who have any ex- 
cuse for complaining are those daughters who have no mam- 
mas, or whose mammas are not expert; but the same com- 
plaint is made by barristers about their clerks. People will 
never cease to grumble when they find themselves over- 
weighted ina race. Yct the dispassionate observer of human 
affairs, who looks to the general effects of a system rather than 
to its influence on the fate of an individual here and there, 
will see in “ matchmaking mammas” a beautiful arrangement 
of nature, whereby all the delicacy and reserve of girls are 
preserved, without injuring their material prospects.— 
Examiner. 


——__>__—_—_ 


TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The paths of pain are thine. Go forth 
With healing and with hope ; 

The suffering of a sin-sick earth 
Shall give thee ample scope. 


Smite down the dragons fell and strong, 
Whose breath is fever fire; 

No knight of fable or of song 
Encountered foes more dire. 


The holiest task by heaven decreed, 
An errand all divine, 

The burden of our mortal need 
To render less is thine. 


No crusade thine for cross or grave, 
* But for the living man. 
Go forth to succor and to save 
All that thy skilled hands can. 


Before the unveiled mysteries 
Of life and death, go stand 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes 
And pure of heart and hand. 





BARRISTERS AND WOMEN. 


The bar, like ladyhood, is characterized by superior virtue. 
Of course the virtue of a barrister is different from that of a 
woman; their professions are distinct, so also their virtues. 
But there is a similarity. As “ modesty” is the external grace 
of women, so, in a certain sense, it is the ornament of the bar. 
In other words, a barrister must not push business. Like the 
maiden who can only sit and smile, or, decked with lawful or- 
naments, show herself in a becoming manner in the proper 

laces, a barrister may don his wig and gown and perambu- 
ate the courts, but further he must not goin letting the world 
anderstand that he is open to an engagement. His relation to 
attorneys is determined by a complication of etiquette suffi- 
cient to satisfy the mistress of a finishing boarding-school. He 
must not be too eager in his approach, but must keep up a 
due coyness and reserve, else he may be guilty of the awful 
offence of “hugging” attorneys. This expression is high] 
suggestive. It reminds us of the thrilling pictures in which 
Swift describes the horrors of men being courted by women. 
It is against the order of nature for a barrister to solicit busi- 
ness, as it is for a woman to pursue her victim and propose to 
him. Another mark of superiority to low pecuniary ideas is 
that its members do not work for pay. Socrates declared it 
was a species of treason to sell wisdom for money—in other 
words, to teach for remuneration. Such a feeling of delicacy 
is intelligible enough, although to a modern mind it seems a 
kind of prudery. In most professions it has no place; a man 
is not ashamed to take a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
But Socrates lives in the bar. The fees, albeit not small, are 
honoraria, and not payments; they cannot be recovered by 
legal process, and so are, at the utmost, debts of honor. 

The question arises, how are these lofty pretensions recon- 
ciled with the necessities of our lower nature? A barrister, 
like other men, has a stomach; and it is hard to see how his 
profession can be conducted on those high, disinterested prin- 
ciples, without ending in the reductio ad absurdum of starva- 
tion. Are barristers, like justices of the peace, anxious to 
bestow on an ungrateful country their stores of legal know- 
ledge? This is hardly credible, because barristers, at least 
those of them who do business, have spent much time in qua- 
lifying themselves ; and, as they are not all landowners, they 
must y bens for some recompense. Indeed, it is well known 
that they are paid, and some of them enormously. How is 
this brought about? The bar seems to be fenced with re- 
strictions prohibiting the attainment of what all desire. De- 
licacy is a fine thing, but it may become embarrassing. How, 
then, is the double union accomplished? How is payment 
annexed to briefs, and how are the briefs brought to barris- 
ters? Greatis Division of Labor! It is done by division of 
labor. The barrister employs a clerk, whose business it is to 
deal with the attorneys, and to relieve his master of all con- 
cern with money transactions. One almost turns pale at the 
thoight of asking a great barrister what is the least he would 
do a case for; yet, somehow or other, thanks to his clerk, his 
,price is well known. The profession would be intolerable if 
he had to walk up and down among the attorneys, and ascer- 
tain whether they had anything for him; the clerk does that 
part of the work much better. One cannot sufficiently admire 
the ingenuity of an arrangement by which the barrister is en- 
abled to retain all that fine purity of sentiment characteristic 
of his profession, without exposing himself to suffer from 

vulgar pecuniary troubles, 


So shalt thou Le with power endued 
From Him who went ake *¢ 

The Syrian hill-paths, dou, ge? 
And casting devils out. 


That holy Helper liveth yet, 
Thy friend and guide to be ; 
The Healer by Gennesaret 
Shall walk the rounds with thee! 
—Golden Age. 





SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 
HUSBANDS. 


I beg leave to state that this paper is the result of a private 
agreement between the ladies and myself; and that the men, 
although vy concerned, had better not read it. It 
would, possibly, only irritate them. I don’t know that I have 
anything particularly flattering to say about them; but, if I 
have, you, my dear ladies, can select the agreeable passages, 
and read them out—after dinner, I think, will be the best 
time, provided Molly the cook has not upset the pepper-box 
into the soup. 
A good deal has been written and said about husbands, from 
St. Paul down to the club cynic who sneers at poor Tom Co- 
ney, casting a wistful glance at the coffee-room, as he leaves 
at half-past six to enjoy his cold mutton and pickles at home. 
But all people agree that, if they have any cause of com- 
plaint, they have only themselves to thank for it. You don’t 
see women rushing at men, imploring their hearts. They 
don’t write sheets of idiotic poetry about brows and snows, 
and graces and faces, and eyes and sighs. They don’t, wast- 
ing in despair, die because a man is fair. They don’t wear 
an enormous locket dangling from a chain, with a great lump 
of the hair on one side, and a portrait of the beloved object 
on the other. They don’t pertinaciously stick a whole even- 
ing by the adored one’s side ; and are much more concerned 
in the state of his finances than his health. They are not al- 
ways — fans, gloves, parasols, or the male equivalents— 
which would be, I oy cigar cases, fuzee boxes, and walk- 
ing-sticks. No, no, ladies. I am bound to confess, as your 
champion, that you are superior to these weaknesses; and 
that, if you permit yourselves to be loved, you do so on per- 
fectly sensible and stable grounds, which are generally highly 
2 by your respected papas and mammas. 

hope it is underst that I am not addressing those poor, 
mean-spirited, senseless creatures, who pretend to be fond of 
their husbands, and try to make them comfortable. What 
woman of good breeding and proper feeling wouldn't be 
ready to faint with shame and vexation, if her husband, when 
asked to join a club, were to answer, in her presence, “ My 
home is my club !’—the very answer Tom Spooner gave to 
little Jack Sittup only the other day, when the latter asked 
him if he would like to have his name put down at the 
Fly-by-nights. 

nan old French book of manners I was reading the other 
day, of the year 1675, it was expressly laid down by an emi- 
nent authority, that to show any affection for your wife be- 
fore company, or to speak of her in her absence in terms of 
endearment, was to show an utter want of knowledge of the 
bienseances. Who would dare to call the sun false, or affirm 





that they did’nt know what good manners were in the times 





of the Grand Monarque? There is nothing that has contrib- 
uted so much to domestic happiness as the judicious use of 
clubs; which is the reason, as we all know, that sensible wo- 
men encourage them. What greater convenience can there 
be than that which enables a witty and sprightly wife tosend 
a sleepy, senseless lout of a husband out of the house after 
dinner, and ensure his absence while she entertains her own 
familiar and congenial friends? Depend upon it, those ladies 
who, according to the gospelof the Saturday Review, are cul- 
tivating alcoholic tastes—I have myself frequently seen per- 
sons, with the appearance of ladies’ maids, come out of public- 
houses in the neighborhood of our fashionable squares, with 
a gin bottle neatly tucked under their arms—are wives who 
have no such means of getting rid of their husbands, and are 
driven to the pernicious habit for comfort and consolation. 
I never could understand—unless, of course, connubial bliss 
was very different in thosedaysto what it is now—why joll 
Dick Steele should have taken such trouble to lie an 
apologize to “dear, dear Prue” for not coming home, when 
he was going to dine at a tavern with his boon compan- 
ions. He must have appeared to have been very unfit for 
the “business which expressly concerns your obecient hus- 
band,” when he returned home. But we know what Prue 
rhymes with; and perhaps he was afraid of her. Nowa- 
days, I fancy, a wife can scarcely receive a more ageeea- 
ble intimatior. than a telegram which says: “Send my 
things to the club. I dine out to-night;” and no husband 
would think it necessary to add any flimsy excuses. 

We can’t classify the husbands with the neatness we did 
the wives. There are too many kinds of them. There are 
those who are good, bad, and indifferent—meek, clever, and 
stupid—amiable, sulky, and cross—liberal, stingy, and mean 
—ugly, handsome, and _cads; and so on through the dic- 
tionary of epithets. They all deserve more or less badly 
of their wives. The idle won’t make use of the talents 
Providence has entrusted them with, to provide the neces- 
sary luxuries; the diligent only work for their own aggran- 
disement and profit, and are the first to cry out against 
the milliners’ and jewellers’ bills. How revolting it must 
be to the refined and elegant mind of a well-born lady, 
who in a moment of weakness has thrown herself away on 
a barrister, let us say, who is working his soul outin a de- 
ing profession and ridiculous costume for mouey—lia- 
le to hired, like a cabman, for a fee—when he refuses 
five and thirty guineas for a dress, to enable her to go to 
Lady Hatton’s ball, where that odious Lucy Gadabout will 
be all in a blaze with diamonds, and that new dress she 
has had over from Worth,“ which she so kindly showed me 
the other day.” 

There can be no doubt that, if a woman grows dissatis- 
fied, it is the fault of the husband. There is a certain 
moral and physical condition which women attain who 
are not happy athome. They become moody, discontented, 
and sullen. If you ask them the reason, the answer always 
is, “Oh, that man!” When pressed for further explanations 
—for it is with the greatest difficulty you can get a woman of 
delicate susceptibilities to impart her wrongs—‘ that man,” 
of course, turns out to be the heartless brute who has worked 
her misery—her own husband. And, what is so provoking 
is, he can’t be brought to see it. He smiles at her across the 
table with the assurance and impertinence of an Irish Low 
Church curate. An invitation to Champagne is a studied in- 
sult—he knows she never drinks it. If he proposes to ride 
with her in the park, it is because he has heard her order the 
carriage. A trip to Paris would be all the most exactin 

wife could desire ; but have not all the children been ordere 

to the seaside, and it is im ible to go? You would have 
thought him the most tender, affectionate, thoughtful of hus- 
bands. Of course you would. The hypocrite knows what 
he has to expect from society, if he does not appear to be all 
this. But see him in his domestic privacy, when he returns, 
gloomy and cross, from his day’s business or pleasure. In- 


‘stead of amusing her with the news or gossip of the day, he 


pieads fatigue, and retires to his smoking-room by himself— 
whence, presently, his sonorous nose announces to the whole 
household that he is asleep. Is he the companion for a wo- 
man of cultivated mind and business habits? Whose con- 
cern is it to overlook the weekly bills, and see that they are 
sent in correct by the tradesmen? What pleasanter occupa- 
tion for a quiet evening? True, the cheques are always 
forthcoming when asked for; but any idiot can sign his name 
to a document, especially if it shows on the face of it that he 
is throwing away his money. He actually paid her milliner’s 
bill last year without looking at the items ; merely remarking 
that he thought the total was rather high, and that she ought 
to be a good advertisement for Madame Fichue. He doesn’t 
understand her. There is not that sympathy or confidence 
there ought to be between husband and wife. He is a fool, 
and she was a greater for marrying him. Why did she? 
Papa was very much involved, as every one knows, and he 
offered to relieve him of his embarrassments. He did not 
certainly propose to do so till after she had acceptad him; 
but was she the less sold for all that? Of course, he would 
not have come forward if she had refusedhim. Then he 
takes absurd prejudices against this man and the other; 
whereas, when Mrs. Lovemore comes to dinner, he has nei- 
ther eyes nor words for any one else; and, for aught she 
knows, may at that very moment be running after her all over 
the town. 

Who can help pitying and sympathizing with an admira- 
ble woman of this kind, whose path lies in such rough 
ys What might she have not been in a different, per- 

aps in a more humble, sphere? Let us imagine her in a 
charming little cot ornee in the country, ten miles from 
any place. No horrid neighbors to drop into lunch. No 
clubs for Edwin to take refuge in. He is all her own. Their 
amusements are simple, but refined. In the summer, there 
are her roses and bees. How delightful to watch the vivify- 
ing effect of the liquid manure which Edwin so tenderly 
nourishes the former; and what fun it would be to laugh at 
his awkwardness in taking the honey, and pouring balm and 
oil on the wounds occasioned by the latter. See him, light- 
ing his pipe after breakfast, and sallying forth with spud in 
hand, to war on the offensive dandelions on the lawn. 
“ There are no ancient gentlemen but gardeners.” And then 
there would be the feeding of the cocks and hens, and the 
fattening of the pigs, and all the swect smells and sounds of 
the farmyard; and books and music to wear away the even- 
ing, till it is time to go to bed, and dream of a renewal of the 
same pleasures to-morrow. The winter, perhaps, would be a 
little long; but, then, they would be looking forward to the 
summer; or, perhaps, a month in town at Christmas, to see 
the pantomimes, would make the return to Arcadia so sweet. 
But this fancy picture, with such a companion, suggests so 
ne tender thoughts, that, if she could read them, Lucy 
would almost have a right to be jeafous. 


Alas, that I should dispel this dream of imagined bliss! A 





dream! No. Truth is great, and shall prevail. That cot- 
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tage was a reality; a real man did suffer inconveniences from 
his bees; such a pearl was contained in such a casket. In 
that casket—or rather, in a bed of that casket—have I fre- 
quently laid my weary limbs, lulled to sleep by the perfume 
of the honeysuckle that crept through my window, and the 
note of Philomel from a neighboring poplar, deploring her 
lost offspring, whom the ruthless rustic had stolen unfledged | 
from the nest, while she, weeping through the night, and 
perched on a bough, renewed her pitiable story, and made the 
welkin resound far and near with her sorrowful lamentations. 
There never was a happier couple than Tom Titmouse and 
his wife—never a prettier little place than Dovetale Lodge. 
Surrounded by woods and hills, streams flowing through the 
valley, a lake full of fish in the grounds, the wood-pigeon 
cooing to his mate in the trees close to the house, the peaceful 
smiling landscape seen from the windows—all combined to 
make it a perfect little paradise of love, till the serpent enter- 
ed there. I can imagine the howls of rage and despair, the 
execrations that will be heaped on my innocent head, when I 
confess that J was the serpent. I was the most guilty cause, 
with the most guiltless intentions, of their domestic happiness 
being destroyed. Traitor, wretch that I was—nay, wretch 
that 1 am—when I think of that dear little woman; and re- 
morse is gnawing at my vitals. Why did I ever go there ? or, 
if I did go, why at that time of year? Was it not enough 
that I should feed luxuriously every day, and drink more 
luxuriously every night, without imperilling his peace of 
mind? If Mrs. Titmouse had been my deadliest enemy, if 
she had worn cotton in her ears—which is tantamount to 
my saying that I abhorred and detested her—I could not 
have done her a deeper injury. Young men, beware! Curb 
those fierce ardors of youth—restrain the too fiery impulses 
of your headstrong age. Listen to my painful confessions ; 
and how I left nothing but ashes on that domestic hearth, 
where, before I penetrated, the fire of love and happiness 
burned with a pure and lively flame. 

It was the month of April. The trees were bursting into 
leaf, the birds were singing, the sun was warm, the sky was 
blue; and we were sitting in a summer-house by the lake, 
reading the papers which had just arrived from London. In 
an evil moment, Satan prompted me to read out the following 
advertisement :— 

“Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race.—On the day of the 
race, the steamer engaged by the O.U.B.C. will leave London 
Bridge for Putney at nine o'clock a.m., calling at all interme- 
diate piers. Tickets,” &c. 

Tom and I hadn’t seen a race sinee we left Oxford; and, 
besides, there were some peculiar features of interest about 
this one which would make it desirable to be seen. Mrs. Tit- 
mouse couldn’t leave home at present, as she was shortly ex- 
pecting the arrival of a distinguished stranger, on one of 
whose robes of state she was at that moment actively em- 
ployed. Oh! that my tongue had refused its function, when 
the evil spirit put it into my mind to say— 

“ Why shouldn’t we run up to see it, Tom ?” 

(Observe the diabolical suggestion of “running up,” there- 
by suggesting a speedy “ running back” again.) 

“Yes, why don’t you, Tom?” said poor unconscious Mrs. 
Titmouse—but it is right that I should heap coals of fire on 
my own head by recalling these unhappy circumstances. “I 
dare say, Mr. Gadabout can give you a bed in the Temple.” 

“ Of course I can ; and there youare, close to the river, and 
no necessity for getting up in the middle of the night.” 

As Mrs. T.’s sister was staying with her, Tom’s scruples 
about leaving his wife alone were speedily overcome. The 
race was on ‘Saturday—to-day was Wednesday. We'd “run 
up” to-morrow, and be back again on Monday. 

If I had the genius of a Tupper, I should | here indulge in 
some beautiful and original remarks on the stale subject of 
the instability of human affairs—of the difficulty of foresee- 
ing events, and other well-worn platitudes. Return on Mon- 
day. He didn’t return. J never returned at all, till— But 
let us start from the beginning. 

I was rather astonished at the size of his portmanteau— 
which, for an absence of so few days, seemed excessive. He, 
however, said it was his only one, and that he liked travelling 
with all his comforts, even for a short time. I was not quite 
satisfied with his conduct in the train; for a man who has not 
been married a year to be rubbing his hands, and chuckling to 
himself behind his newspaper, when he thought nobody was 
looking, was, to say the least of it, reprehensible—as he was 
leaving his wife for the first time since their marriage, and 
under such interesting circumstances, that the most hardened 
monthly nurse would hardly have credited these signs of 


joy. 

y had invited Bob Lackington and Rowdyson to meet him 
at dinner at the Talma. At that time, the club was celebrated 
for its Madeira and dry Champagne. (Lackington drank itall 
himself, subsequently, to the great disgust of the old members, 
and then took his name off.) After the second glass of Cham- 
pagne and third of Madeira, Titmouse threw off the mask 
boldly, and announced his intention of seeing life. Lacking- 
ton and Rowdyson encouraged him openly. There was to be 
a bal masque that evening at the —— Theatre, and a supper 
afterwards, — by the proprietor, who was a friend of 
Rowdyson. Long before dessert time, we had persuaded the 
wretched fellow not only to go, but to goin costume. We 
took him to Nathan’s, and selected, as suitable to his rank and 
beauty, the equipment of a Pomeranian cavalier—so, at least, 
— the dress described by the eloquent shopman. He went, 
and ——! 

Thackeray used to say that he dared not tell mothers what 
the private lives of their sons really were. What if I were to 
tell wives what their husbands do behind their backs? 
Down comes the curtain, and you must i ine it all for 
yourselves, ladies! Perhaps that is better than a regular 
denouement, which may be false—or, at all events, not suffi- 
ciently true—to nature. Tom remained in town six weeks, 
and did not return home till three days after baby’s birth; and 
then only because his sister-in-law had written a very strong 
letter of remonstrance. We three were terrified at the mis- 
chief we had perpetrated. The infatuated and misguided 
youth insisted on giving up his pretty — place, and liv- 
ingin London. Mrs. T. was heartbroken at first, but soon be- 
gan to relish the pleasures of fashionable life. She ultimately 
had a reputation for being fast. I see her now sometimes. 
She has a much finer color on her cheeks than she had in the 
country, which proves that London air and dissipation are 
healthy ; andas for her hair, not only has it grown enormously, 
but from a rich brown that it used to be, it has changed to 
the elegant straw color of Sauterne. But I have neverspoken 
to her since that day in the summer house—she hus cut me 
dead ever since! The most perfect indifference exists between 
the two; and poor Tom assumes something between a hang- 
dog and woe-begone expression of features whenever I meet 
him at the Talma, and slinks off uneasily. 

There are not many model Aer aoe. i in the world, I am 


a bandage round his eyes, to blind him to his wife’s faults. | 
In one hand should be held a fat cheque-book, devoted to her | 
service; in the other his will, in which everything has been 

left to her absolutely. Dangling at his button-hole, like a me- 

dal, will be a round piece of ivory, with the legend inscribed 

upon it, “R.LO. Season 1871. Box 202”—on the grand tier, 

of course. A jewel case will peep from one pocket, a Mur- 

ray’s guide book from the other. Neat pumps will adorn his 

feet, allegorical of his always being ready to dance attendance 

upon her. He will be kilted, so as to convince the world that 

he allows her to wear the you-know-what-I-mean. A perpe- 

tual smile will adorn his mouth: care, however, must be taken 

that he does not show his teeth. Place him in front of 380 

Belgrave Square, with a lot of Cupids flying about the chim- 
ney-pots, and then you have an idea for a picture which no 
Royal Academician need be ashamed of. It is pleasant to 
think that there are such examples: men who don’t lie in 
bed to breakfast—who don’t stop in the house all day, when 
not wanted—who don’t snarl because their tea is too hot or 
too cold—who remember to keep an equal mind under ardu- 
ous circumstances—as when Molly has forgotten the fried 
parsley, or drawn the trail of a woodcock ; who don’t joke the 
housemaid, who has been lighting the fire with a valuable 
manuscript, or whisked off the tale your favorite bit of Dres- 
den! But why go on enumerating his virtues? Such a one 
would be a credit to any woman—the honor and glory of her 
life, the proud possessor of her heart. Such a one I wish 
you, my beloved ladies ; such a one is your most obedient.— 
Once a Week. 

— > 


LOVE’S MEMORIES. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Love’s memories are like some grand fair tomb 
Where some great stricken king sleeps royal sleep, 
All costly—shrouded amid sculptured gloom, 
And stillness most inviolably deep. 


Love’s memories are like some cloistered lake 
Jewelling a wide wood’s calm dark recess, 
Wearing on waters that no breezes break : 
A lily wondrous for white perfectness. 


Love’s memories are like some garden old, 
Unfeatured with dense weeds, where no foot goes, 
Flowerless but that its choked spaces hold 
One burning, deep-red marvel of a rose. 


Love’s memories are like some reach of sky, 
Luminous and cool-colored, at the far 

Limit of evening, where, as faint winds sigh, 
Sparkles a tremulous pearl-shapen star. 


—_——_—_>__—_ 
AN ENGLISH BARONIAL HALL. 


Haddon Hallis in fact a very fine example of an old 
baronial hall in ye times of old, and portions of the interior 
appear as though it had been preserved in the exact con- 
dition it was left by its knightly occupants three hundred 
years ago. 

The embattled turrets of Haddon, rising above the trees, as 
it stood on its rocky platform overlooking the little River 
Wye and the surrounding country,seemed only to be wanting 
the knightly banner fluttering above them, and we almost 
expected to see the flash of a spear-head in the sunlight, or 
the glitter of a steel helmet from the ancient but well pre- 
served walls. We climbed up the steep ascent to the great 
arched entrance, surmounted with the arms in rude sculpture, 
of the Vernon family, who held the property for three cen- 
turies and a half; and beneath that arch, where warlike 
helmets, haughty brows, and beauteous ladies, the noblest 
and bravest blood of England have passed, passed we. 

No warder’s horn summons the man-at-arms to the battle- 
ments above; no drawbridge falls, with ringing clang, over 
the castle moat, or pointed portcullis slowly raises its iron 
fangs to admit us; but for hundreds of years have hundreds 
of feet pressed that threshold of stone—the feet of those of 
our, own time, and of those who slumbered in the dust hun- 
dreds of years ere we trod the earth; and we mark, as we 

ass through the little door, cut through one of the broad 
eaves of the great gates, that in the stony threshold is the 
deep impression of a human foot, worn by the innumerable 
steppings that have been made upon the same spot by mailed 
heels, ladies’ slippers, pilgrims’ sandals, troopers’ boots, or the 
leather and steel-clad feet of our own time. Passed the 
portal, and we were in the grand, open court-yard, with its 
quaint ornaments of stone carving, its stone pavement, and 
entrances to various parts of the building. 

There is a picture, entitled “Coming of Age in the Olden 
Time,” which is familiar to many of my readers, and which 
is still common in many of our print-stores; an engraving 
issued by one of the Scotch Art Unions, I believe, which was 
brought forcibly to my mind as I stood in this old court- 
yard of Haddon Hall; there were so many general features 
that were similar, and it required no great stretch of the 
imagination for me to place the young nobleman upon the 
very flight of steps he occupies in the picture, and to group 
the other figures in the parts of the space before me, which 
seemed the very one they had formerly occupied; but my 
dreams and imaginings were interrupted;by a request to come 
and see what remained of the realities of the place. 

First, there was the great kitchen, all of stone, its fireplace 
big enough to roast an ox; a huge rude table or dresser; the 
great trough, or sink, into which fresh water was conducted ; 
and an adjoining room, with its huge chopping-block still re- 
maining, was evidently the larder, and doubtless many a rich 
haunch of venison, or juicy baron of beef, has been trimmed 
into shape here. Another great vaulted room, down a flight 
of steps, was the beer cellar; and a good supply of stout ale 
was kept there, as is evinced by the low platform of stone- 
work all around, and the stone-drain to carry off the drip- 
pings. Then there isthe bake-house, with its moulding-stone 
and ovens, the store-rooms for corn, malt, etc., all indicating 
that the men of ye olden time liked good, generous living. 

The Great Hall, as it is called, where the lord of the castle 
feasted with his guests, still remains, with its rough roof and 
rafters of oak, its minstrel gallery, ornamented with stags’ 
antlers; and there, raised above the stone floor a foot or so, 
yet remains the dais, upon which rested the table at which 
sat the nobler guests; and here is the very table itself, three 
long, blackened oak planks, supported by rude X legs—the 
table that has borne the boars’ heads, the barons of beef, 
gilded peacocks, haunches of venison, flagons of ale, and 
stoups of wine. Let us stand at its head, and look down the 
old baronial hall; it was once noisy with mirth and revelry, 
music and song ; the fires from the huge fireplace flashed on 





afraid. Such an one should be represented, like Justice, with 





armor and weapons, faces and forms that have all long since 







































































crumbled into dust; and here is only left a cheerless, barn 
like old room, thirty-five feet long and twenty-five wide, with; 
time-blackened rafters, and a retainers’ room,or servants 
hall, looking into it. 
Up a massive staircase of huge blocks of stone, and we are 
in another apartment, a room called the dining-room, used for 
that purpose by more modern occupants of the Hall; and 
here we find portraits of Henry VII. and his queen, and also 
of the king’s jester, Will Somers. Over the fireplace are the 
royal arms, and beneath them, in old English characters, the 
motto— 

“ Drede God, and honor the King.” 

Up stairs, six semi-circular steps of solid oak, and we are 
in the lony gallery, or ball-room, one hundred and ten feet 
long and eighteen wide, with immense bay-windows, com- 
manding beautiful views, the sides of the room wainscoted 
in oak, and decorated with carvings of the boar’s head and 
peacock, the crests of the Vernon and Manners families; 
carvings of roses and thistles also adorn the walls of this 
apartment, which was said to have been built in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, and there is a curious story told of the oaken 
floor, which is, that the boards were all cut from one tree that 
grew ir. the garden, and that the roots furnished the great 
semi-circular steps that lead up to the room. The compart- 
ments of the bay-windows are adorned with armorial bear- 
ings of different owners of the place, and from them are ob- 
tained some of those ravishing landscape views for which 
England is so famous—silvery stream, spanned by rustic 
ne nang as it meandered off towards green meadows; the old 
park, with splendid group of oaks; the distant village, with 
its ancient church; and all those picturesque objects that 
contributed to make the picture perfect. 

We now wend our way through other rooms, with the old 
Gobelin tapestry upon the walls, with the pictured story of 
Moses still distinct upon its wondrous folds, and into rooms 
comparatively modern, that have been restored, kept and 
used within the last century. Here is one with furniture of 
green and damask, chairs and state bed, and hung with Gobe- 
lin tapestry, with Esop’s fables wrought upon it. Here 
again, the rude carving, massive oak-work, and ill-constructe 
joining, tell of the olden time. 

But we must not leave Haddon Hall without passing 
through the ante-room, as it is called, and out into the gar- 
den on Dorothy Vernon’s Walk. On our way thither the 
guide lifts up occasionally the arras, or tapestry, and shows 
us those concealed doors and passages of which we have 
read so often in the books; and now that I think of it, it was 
here at Haddon Hall that many of the wild and romantic 
ideas were obtained by Mrs. Radcliff for that celebrated old- 
fashioned romance, “ The Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

That the landscape painters had made good and frequent 
use of the garden of Haddon I ascertained the moment I en- 
tered it. Dorothy's Walk, a fine terrace, shaded by limes and 
sycamores, leads to picturesque flights of marble steps, which 
I recognized as old friends that had figured in many a “ flat” 
of theatrical scenery, upon many an act-drop, or been still 
more skillfully borrowed from, in effect, by the stage-carpen- 
ter and machinist in a set scene. Plucking a little bunch of 
wild flowers from Dorothy’s Walk, and a sprig of ivy from 
the steps down which she hurried in the darkness, while her 
friends were revelling in another part of the hall, we bade 
farewell to old Haddon, with its quaint halls, its court-yards, 
and its terraced garden, amid whose venerable trees 


“the air 
Seems hallowed by the breath of other times.” 


—From “ Over the Ocean,” by Curtis Guild, Editor of the 
Boston “ Commercial Bulletin.” 


———_.———— 
A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION HALL IN CHINA. 


In these days of universal competitive examinations, it may 
interest many of our readers to know something of the mode 
in which they are carried on in the country which—more 
than a thousand years ago—originated them. Since literature 
is cultivated in every part of the Chinese empire, and the same 
examinations are held in every province, there must be an 
examination hall in every provincial capital, and all these 
halls are constructed on precisely the same plan. 

The great final examination for graduates of the first de- 
gree takes place every third year, and is held in the eighth 
month. It is divided into three sessions; the first being on 
the 9th, the second on the 12th, and the third on the 15th day » 
of the month. The candidates—as we learn from Dr. Keer, 
who, about four years ago, read a paper on “ The Great Exa- 
mination Hall at Canton,” to which we are indebted for the 
materials for this article—are required to present themselves 
on the previous day, in order to register their names, receive 
their blank thesis paper, and have their cells—shortly to be 
described—assigned to them. They have one night to ar- 
range their rooms and brace their minds for the coming strug- 
gle. At daylight, a printed copy of the texts which have 
been selected by the Iniperial Commissioners is placed in the 
hands of each candidate; and instantly nearly ten thousand 
brains are at work, and as many pens “ commit to paper the 
learned, eloquent, and poetic thoughts which spring into ex- 
istence from the magic influence of the words of Confucius 
and Mencius.” Some have finished their task before dusk, 
others work throughout the night, and some continue their 
labors till the following noon. Each competitor, as soon as 
he has finished his papers, hands them in to the officer ap- 
pointed to receive them, and returns from the hall to his 
lodgings. 

On the first day—the 9th—the texts are taken from the 
Four Books, and three essays and one piece of poetry are de- 
manded. Each essay is to contain about 700 words, and the 
poem to consist of sixteen lines of five words each. 

On the second day—the 12th—the texts are taken from the 
Five Classics, and five essays are required. _ E : 

On the third day—the 15th—general subjects, ancient his- 
tory, etc., are given for texts, and five essays are required, 
none of which must exceed 300 words. : 

Each cell is simply a minute private room, five fect nine 
inches in length, and three feet eight inches in breadth, with 
grooves in the side walls which admit planks that serve for a 
bed at night, and a seat and table by day. They are placed 
in ranges, side by side, and each range is covered by a roof 
that slants towards the north, and is six feet high at the lower 
edge. A passage three feet eight inches wide extends along 
the whole length of every range,and thus all the cells in each 
range communicate with each other. The candidates are 
allowed nothing but pens, ink, and paper; and the entrance 
of each range is sealed up while they are engaged at their 
work. 

The following are translations of some of the texts given at 
a late triennial examination at Canton: 


1. “If the will be set on virtue, there will be no practice of 








wickedness.” 
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2. “It is only the individual possessed of the most entire 
sincerity that can exist under Heaven, who can adjust the 
great invariable relations of mankind.” 

8. “There are ministers who seek the tranquillity of the 
State, and find their pleasure in securing that tranquillity.” 


The great hall at Canton has a length (N. and §.) of 1,380 
feet, and a width (E. and W.) of 58344 feet, and hence it 
covers an area of 689,250 square feet, or about 16 acres. It is 
surrounded by a high wall; and two gates, near the south 
ends of the east and west walls, openinto the enclosure which 
admits to the main entrance. 

The examination hall consists essentially of (1) the ranges 
of cells for the candidates, already described; and (2) the 
apartments for the officers who superintend the examination. 

The visitor, after entering the main door, and passing 
through the Gate of Equity and the Dragon Gate, finds him- 
self in the great central avenue which divides the enclosed 
space into two nearly equal parts. This avenue is provided 
with a stone walk in the centre, and with similar lateral walks 
by the trees; and on each side of it are the ranges of cells, 
each range being marked by a character, in colossal propor- 
tions, taken from the Thousand Character classic. On the 
east side there are 75 ranges, divided into 4,767 cells; while 
on the west side there are 68 ranges, divided into 3,886 cells. 








‘Towards the northern end of the central avenue is the ob- 
servatory, or look-out, a building two stories high, which com- 
mands a view of all the rapges of cells; and a little further 
on there is an inscription placed over the central walk: “ The 
opening heavens circulate literature.” 

The apartments occupied by the officers who superintend 
the examination take up about one-third of the whole area. 
This section of the building is devoted to the outer part, which 
is occupied by officers who superintend the routine of busi- 
ness, copying, etc.; and the inner part, which is devoted to 
the Imperial Commissioners and their assistants, whose duty 
it is to examine and report on the essays. 

The Hall of Perfect Honesty lies at the end of the avenue, 
and is open on its south side towards it. The essays are here 
delivered to seven officers—Show-kiuen-kwan—who, on re- 
ceiving them, give a ticket in return, which allows the holder 
to go out at the Dragon Gate. The essays are roughly in- 
spected here; and if there is much blotting, or if certain de- 
finite rules in writing are violated, the writer's name is posted, 
in blue ink, at the outside entrance, and his presence is not 
again required. 

To the back of the Hall of Perfect Honesty, and connected 
with it by « covered passage, is the Hall of Restraint, lying in 
the northernmost part of the enclosure. Here the essays 
are received by three officers, whose business it is to seal up 
the outside page of each essay, on which are written the name, 
age, residence, ancestors, etc., of the candidate. A list of the 
bares is kept; and the essays are then passed on to another 
officer, under whose direction they are all copied in red ink 
by a stat! of more than a thousand clerks, who occupy rooms, 
ero titted for the purpose, on the right of the Hall of 

erfect Honesty. 

On the right hand side of the Hall of Restraint are the 
apartments of the Kien-lin, or chief superintendent of the 
examination—an office which is always held by the Governor 
of the province. 

Passing onwards beyond this hall, the visitor reaches the 
Hall ot Auspicious Stars, where the essays pass the final ex- 
amination, on which the hopes of the candidates are based. 
On the right and left of this hall are the apartments for the 
reception of the two Imperial Commissioners, who are sent 
from Pekin for the purpose of conducting the triennial ex- 
aminations, with the aid of ten assistant examiners. 

The whole process is a glorious application of what is 
known as red-tapism in this country. 

1. The essays are copied in red ink. 

2. They are then sent to readers, who compare each copy 
with the original. 

8. The criginals are then returned to the Governor. 

4. The copies in red ink are then delivered to the receiver 
for the inner chamber. 

5. That officer takes them to the Hall of Auspicious Stars, 
when they are divided amongst the ten assistant ex- 
aminers. 

6. These examiners select a certain number of the best 
essays, Which they submit to the inspection of the Imperial 
Cou missioners. 

7. Lastly, the Commissioners examine these selected essays, 
and give the final verdict as to which possess superior merit. 


The Commissioners and examiners are required to do their 
work in each other’s presence, under the inspection of a mo- 
nitor. They are not allowed to hold intercourse with any 
other persons, nor are they allowed to take essays to their 
—— rooms at night. Indeed, every possible care seems to 

¢ tuken to secure fair and honest decisions. 

In addition to the principal halls and rooms already de- 
scribed, there are numerous apartments for the accommoda- 
tion of a large police force; for the commissariat department, 
who are required to provide supplies for all the officers and 
their attendants; for the copyists and printers, and the police, 
for about twenty days, during which none of these parties are 
allowed to leave the gates. 

The candidates for the: triennial examination include men 
of learning of all ages, who have already received the first 
degree, and are known as literary graduates. 

he examination of the essays continues until the 8th or 
ath of the ninth month; and on the 10th, the names of the 
successful candidates are announced at the entrance of the 
Governor’s yamun. Messengers are in waiting to carry the 
news by express to all parts of the province. feast is given 
by the Governor to the new graduates; after which they go 
in state dress to visit the tombs of their ancestors, and to 
make calls on visitors and friends. 

In conclusion, a catalogue—a goodly sized octavo volume— 
is published, containing the name, title, rank, and office of all 
tne supermtending officials, and a list of the new gra:uates, 
with the age, residence, and former standing of each. It aiso 
contains all the text given, and a selection of the best essays 
an poems; and the chief Imperial Commissioner prepares a 
pretace, while the second Imperial Commissioner writes a 
postscript.— Once a Week. 


—_—_—_ 


CHEATING THE DEVIL. 


One of the many points on which modern sceptics differ 
from past believers is in our greater reliance on the certainty 
of results, and in the suspicion with which we look on mira- 
cles and wonder-workings. In other words, we believe in 
fixed laws from the operation of which we cannot escape. | 
We have very little faith in being able to cheat the devil asa 
material fact. If we bargain with him for our soul, we know 
that we shall have to pay the forfeit when the time comes, 
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water brush being small. We have come to the knowledge| and comparative comfort, with nothing to complain of save 
that sowing the wind means reaping the whirlwind, and that | constant demands on a rather slender purse. The colored 
our bread must be according to our brewing. To be sure,| gentleman who did us the honor of walking before us, 
there are a few odd corners where luck is sti!l believed in as ; sneer a doubtful napkin, until he pointed out our seats 
a dynamic quantity, but they are very few ; and, on the whole, | at the dining table, must have been a man of very large 
belief in mere fortune is considered puerile rather than not, | acquaintance and benevolent disposition. Never did a week 
and the inexorability of law is the only thing which satisfies | pass without an appeal in behalf of sick or dead friend. 
the intellect. With tears in his eyes, he entreated us at least four times 
The devil will not be cheated. When men give themselves |a month to make him the almoner of our charity. A fail- 
up to sloth, to selfishness, to the gross love of personal ease, | ure to respond was invariably followed by substantial evi- 
they have to pay for their bargain with the respect of all | dence of his displeasure. Then “ our own” waiter, so called, 
those who hold a higher standard. They have to pay too in| must be “remembered” periodically. Of porters and mes- 
power, finding that after a certain time of use such a life as —s what shall I say? Their number was countless, 
this renders them nnfit for anything more energetic. And|and their greed knew no bounds. The lunch-room had 
for a nation also the same conduct may be expected to have | cormorants more rapacious than the guests. Up stairs were 
the same results. There will be no cheating the devil when | Bridgets to be conciliated, or our bed remained unturned for 
it has to pay for its supremacy in commerce, for its deification | an indefinite period. But why continue the catalogue of 
of comfort and luxury and idle ease, with the contempt of |our woes? All this, and more, we learned to endure with 
other nations, with the indifference with which they will re-| the patience of martyrdom. Well, events made me, tempor- 
ceive its counsels and its threats. The fleshpots of Egypt arily,a lone woman. My husband had gone off on business, 
have led more than the Israelites astray, and history is fuil of | in the comfortable belief that on his return he would find us 
accounts of how nations have died out which chose the safety | —my deities, my pets, and myself—where he had left us a 
of inglorious peace to the masculine energies, the personal | few short days Cabos. Vain hope! delusive dream! Before 
sufferings, and privations of war. There is no middle way. | another sunset I received notice that in a few hours the house 
We make a good time-barguin with the devil, we enjoy our | would be closed! Who has not shuddered at the mention of 
gains, and we pay when our time is up and the bond is due; | the Sherift? 
or we resist him from the beginning, and suffer now to con-| What could Ido? There was general consultation ending 
quer hereafter. To try to have it both in meal and in malt,|in nothing. I sallied forth in despair, but kind angels guided 
to make the bargain and profit by it, and to endeavor to cheat | my steps to a snug up-town hotel. The general appearance 
in the end,is mere idleness. Yet just now there seems a of the place pleased me. When anxious triends called soon 
strong feeling afloat that, as a nation, we shall assuredly find | afterward, they congratulated me on my good luck. Husband 
some way of cheating the sordid devil to whom we have sold | came back and did ditto. We made up our minds to be once 
ourselves. A half-hearted Government; an inefficient execu- | more contented and happy. But the “rules”? There they 
tive; national flunkeyism, which is afraid to speak the truth | were on the door, plain as printer's ink could make them ; and 
of those in high places, which still keeps to the right side of | among others was—“ Washerwomen not allowed to go through 
the “divinity which hedges”; the worship of money; belief |the house with bundles.” “Great Heavens!” exclaimed I, 
in success as the test of merit, and care for personal well |“ How shall I geta ch—ise for Sunday?’ Husband, being a 
being and conventional appearances in preference to any | man of infinite resources, suggested that the things might be 
higher aims of life—all these, which we have accepted as our |sent by mail. Unfortunately, no Congressman was at hand 
portion and part of the bargain, are supposed not to bear | to do the franking. That idea, therefore, had to be abandon- 
their fruit in due season; and we hope that we may find|ed. The laundress, in her extremity, resolved to conceal up- 
means to cheat the devil when the time for payment comes. | on her honest person the family washing, and to present her- 
It is to be feared we shall have a rude reveillee some day ; | self incog. as a casual visitor. Me vigilant eye of our pro- 
and that when we set out to gather figs from thistles we | prietor detected the innocent device. That rotundity of form 
shall come home with empty baskets ond bleeding fingers. | which in the manly bosom should awaken feelings of chival- 
We suppose there can be little question aboutit ; a spiritof|rous sympathy and tenderness, in this man’s case aroused 
moral cthmiane is rife in England. No one desires war for | nothing but suspicion and anger. A spring and a cry: “ You 
its own sake. No one prefers a bivouac in the snow, scanty | shall not pass; my rules shall be enforced.” The poor woman 
rat.ons, and the hourly chance of mutilation or death, to peace | fainted. For a moment the monster was alarmed—he might, 
and a pleasant life divided between the bosom of one’s family | after all, have made amistake. Recovering himself, he espied 
and the serene drawing-rooms of pretty women; but when | proof positive of the imposition. I was sent for—not the 
the times are troublous, as they are now, there is no safety | doctor. The victim was restored and explanation followed. 
save in boldly facing them and preparing for the worst. To| Here, then, is a dilemma. Must we sacrifice a tried and trust- 
cry, Peace, Peace, when there is no peace, is to prepare the|ed washerwoman,or be cast alrift once more? Iam puz- 
way for bondage. To measure everything by its success isto | zling my brains for an answer, and my better-half is diligent- 
plunge into a morass of practical atheism where there is no|ly studying the advertisements of the Hera/d,in the hope of 
such foothold as abstract virtue or the purity of a cause; and | discovering some method of deliverance. Alack and alas! 
to vilify men who have led the forlorn hope of a nation | Is there no hope? Ern Na. 
gallantly if unsuccessfully is to blaspheme all that is best and pasate, albiahcabenaits 
— in human —. , - THE TIGER-MONKEY. 
he men who give themselves as martyrs to failure in a = . sade - 
righteous cause are substantially braver than those who know The my — in tell disposed - justify its old an 
from the beginning they will succeed, daring nothing beyond | B® ™¢- t r. Darwin tells us, ma pe 8 at Pops resort to the 
their tested limits of strength. But the cold commercial |'YP¢ of some remote ancestor, and we must thus account for 
oars : : a certain strain of ferocity which at intervals makes itself 
spirit of calculating odds only, and putting out of court all ifest in the F ion N \ x 
such non-paying considerations as patriotism, courage, and | #nifest in the French character. No people can be more 
the like, makes this an unpopular theory. It is more to the | kindly in their ordinary mood ; but the blood of some ances- 
’ ¢ : _| tral savage is still flowing in their veins, and under certain 
taste of the day to see in the merciless a ape | of one na ibe 1 - 
tion over another a repetition of St. Michael and Satan; but | CO™Mbinations of circumstance becomes the predominant ele- 
perbaps we shall feel inclined to reverse the impersonations | ™e?t. During the war it must be acknowledged that, what- 
ff St. Michael takes a fancy to treat ourselves as another form | Vet faults might justly be imputed to the French, this parti- 
of the Satan he is consecrated to overthrow. It is marvellous | Car failing had not appeared. With the exception of the 
how different things look seen from varying angles and dis- | ™2ssacre of one harmless gentleman in an access of uninte!li- 
tances; and we doubt whether even Mr. Carlyle would be gible fury, little of the old ferocity had shown itself; and the 





quite so enthusiastic about the glories cf his ian arch- epee of on, crime ae Sy ae oo 
; T : now that the external pressure is disappearing, we have proo: 
= he found s party of Uhians as heralding seraphe in that the intermittent cruelty of the national Sapesition is not 


. : lly extinct. The mob of Paris have again tasted blood 

Not believing for our own part in any such archangelhood, | T2uY —— saeget : gam bod, 
we would prefer to resist the devil of false security from the | 82 seem to se the it. Itis —— bay re without sick- 
beginning, and not trust to chance cheating when pay time | &?img disgust the story of the murder of the two generals. 
comes. And not believing that the millennium has come or | Every element that could make a crime hideous seems to 
is even coming, we would rather not send our lambs to lie| have been present. The action itself reminds one of the 
down with the lions just yet; nor beat our swords into plough- | Pleasure which a brutal schoolboy might take in torturing 
shares until others do so likewise. No miracle is likely to re- | P¢ of the lower animals to console himself for punishment. 
turn them to our hands again as sharp and serviceable as It is a melancholy fact that there are certain natures which 
when we let them go, and the best way of dealing with ugly find in the infliction of death or pain a relief for their own 


F om tees dh humiliation. The men who shot poor Lecompte and Tho- 
chances is to face them—in good time.—Pall Mall Gasette. mas were revenging themselves for having been thoroughly 
——_+——_—_ beaten by the Prussians. Shame and remorse had been 

A TALE OF WOE. transmuted by a familiar process into an unreasoning instinct 


of cruelty. The man of brutal nature often enough ?tries to 
If there is one characteristic of great cities about which | trite of the first defenceless being who fills into his 
moralists, poets and philosophers are agreed, it is the utter! cintches; and yet the reflection that the murderers were also 
solitude which the dwellers therein may experience, even in| (o.orgs "who would probably have refused to follow into 
the midst of noisy and busy crowds. But the dreary aspects | 4. \ cer the officers whom he rwere prepared to massacre 
of city life are dreariest of all when it is spent within that ow ol their crime was coment Selvate creater cowards 
strange mixture of factory and palace, parlor and prison, the | yore Jouking on without daring to interfere pte not diminish 
hurry that brings you everything and the wide-eyed slumber] (.), cotimate of the atrocity of the crime. Indeed, the con- 
in broad day which sees you not at all, and ignores you alto- | Gjusion that most people will draw isa simple one poo 4 
gether—a great hotel. You are a person and yet a chattel—a They will begin on fora re netition of that “ whiff of 
human being, but yet only an article to be counted and en- y +: ae g ] 
: : f ~ : grapeshot” which taught the grandfathers of the present mob 
— in o book, aud checked ee eR 9 that government by murder was intolerable. Stories like that 
S*ge. a> hy h yporces S— peraps;| of the drowning of the luckless police agent who was tied to 
perhaps not. We can never reflect upon this subject without | ; }, a : . : : 
Pr a board and thrown into the Seine are apt to make outsiders 
an access of gentle melancholy born of our own recollections : Ses a : } “ 
: ;,., | at least sink all political considerations in a desire for speedy 
—recollections only, thank Heaven. And we can sympathize asa , se ‘ : 
os i - +» | retribution. Whether punishment comes at the hands of the 
with the following, which comes to us from a source which Prose] : “mala sagenr s 
: eg A russians or some native authority, it will at any sate fall up- 
we must not indicate further than to say that the writer re- hi eg ae ores . 
letes Sncte and facts slene. Weve te her cheese: on heads which amply deserve it. Great calamities may lead 
: sii to the regeneration of a people, but such symptoms as these 
I belong to that most unpoetical and unfortunate class com- | seem to indicate the possibility that suffering may also lead at 
monly known as boarders. I have boarded just long enough | timesonly to a development of their worst propensities. 
to become inspired with a profound respect, bordering on| We will not, however, here consider the political bearings 
idolatry, for all who are the fortunate possessors of homes of |of such events. After all, there are some inferences to be 
their own. Blessed are they who keep house, say I. Often | drawn from them which affect ourselves more nearly. Should 
the inquiry occurs to me, What sins did my progenitors com-| we, under similar circumstances, witness similar scenes in 
mit that I must experience constant bewilderment and| London? Ifa Frencharmy was just retiring from aconquest 
trouble in finding a safe place in which to put my head?|of England, would the inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets or 
I ask for nothing more. Literally, I live in trunks; all my | Southwark be ready to massacre our unsuccessful generals ? 
domestic deities, hair and tooth brushes included, are so| We might perhaps be disposed to answer that the popular 
stowed away daily. My husband and I are alone. Two indignation here would hardly take this form. An English 
little rooms, not higher than the third story, in a moderate- | mob, indeed, is in many respects inferior to its French paral- 
ly — —_ map hoy we ask, and yet this “ little all” | lel ; = is omens, cae less a But, —— brutal it 
is denied us. ere the rooms are nice and large, the| may be, it is probably not so bloodthirsty. Looking at the 
table is too often poor; but, unhappily, it does not follow | mass of free and enlightened constituents which howls and 
that small rooms and dainty fare exist together. The | struggles in front of an English hustings, one might be induced 
rules, also, of some »f our city hotels are sufficiently arbi-| to fancy that there was no action utterly unworthy of reason- 








the chances of deliverance by a stray saint or fortuitous holy- 


trary to have emanated from Bismarck himself. ing animals which they would not be ready to perpetrate. 
For one short year we were allowed to live in peace! And yet, as a rule, they are slower than one would suppose 
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4 indulge in actual violence against life or limb. Unless le charge of so many shillings for the materials—cost, perhaps, 
there is among them a strong Irish admixtnre, they retain a ‘two pennyworth of solder—and so much for “time,” time 
certain amount of native stolidity; they do not altogether | being according to your account two hours, and by his two 
lose their heads, and fall into unrestrainable spasms of feroci-| days. Next week a skylight leaks, the builder is called in, an 
ty. Whether we ought to call the sedative quality by the | idiotic man in fustian follows, and there is the bill again, ma- 
name of stupidity or self-command—to say that our passions ‘terials 11s.—three pennyworth of putty—time 7s. 6d. Next 
are less impetuous, or that we are more good-natured—it is | week a closet is out of order, and this time, as the occupier 
certain that an English mob is not easily raised to murder- | knows nothing whatever of hygienic hydraulics, and cannot 
heat. Precedents for the recent crimes might, therefore, be | give time for the abatement of the nuisance, the builder is in 
adduced in much greater abundance from French than from | his glory, and if he is a particularly respectable citizen, runs 
English history. Though it is generally rash to make positive | up “ materials,” which are none, and “time,” which might be 
assertions about national characteristics, we may safely say | ten minutes, to about three-fourths of the value of the entire 
that we recognize the French style in these atrocities. They | outbuilding. Then a cistern goes wrong. It is put right in 











conform to a certain type which does not flourish so exuber- | 
antly on this side ot the Channel; and though we should be 
very sorry to deny that a beam is to be discovered in ourown 
eye, we cannot doubt that a rather conspicuous mote is to be’ 
seen in our neighbors’. Deliberate massacre in cold blood of | 
the objects of popular Latred has not yet become a part of | 
ourmanners. But having indulged in this amount of Phari- 
saical self-commendation, we must admit that all is not said. 
The question which we have just asked is not conclusively 
answered. An English mob has never yet had a chance of 
showing what it could do under favorable circumstances. 
We can only conjecture what would be the result of a com- | 
plete shattering of the whole fabric of government. If all the | 
forees of political adhesion were destroyed by some sudden 
catastrophe, and the supreme power left to the first man that | 
could seize it, we certainly should not be in want of persons 
to represent the most outrageous type of “ Reds.” Anybody 
who likes to walk about London with his eyes open may sat- 
isfy himself that there are ruffians enough in existence to 
commit any conceivable outrage. 

What an English mob would do if it once got the upper 
hand it is better only to guess. We may believe that on the 
whole it would be less bloodthirsty than a French mob: but 
undoubtedly it would be as brutal, drunken, and stupid as 
any collection of civilized human beings. Once or twice, as 
in the Bristol or Lord George Gordon riots, we have had some 
taste on a small scale of what the British populace can do 
when it escapes for a time from the yoke. Its main charac- 
teristic, if we may judge from the records of those cases, ap- 
pears to be a keen scent for spirituous liquors, and an illimita- 
bie capacity for consuming them. The difficulty which a 
popular leader would probably find most insuperable would 
be that of keeping his followers out of the gin-shops, and the 
most effective mode of quieting them would be to supply 
them with as much beer as they could drink. Hitherto, how- 
ever,an English mob has not been animated by any stron 
political or social prejudices. At most, it has been ata 
by some vague feeling of discontent, and has not set before it 
any very definite programme. The French Revolution has 
left memories behind it in Paris which always give a certain 
motive to the disturbers of quiet. The leaders are ready to 
imitate Danton or Robespierre even in the shape of their 
hats and the tying of theircravats ; the followers are ready to 
erect the guillotine, and to provide some rough and ready 
substitute for the old-fashioned lanterne. There is a definite 
path marked out which they are ready to tread, and the mur- 
der of a certain number of innocent persons under the name 
of traitors is of course a part of the programme. Hitherto 
those traditions have not passed the Channel. Probably the 
most violent demagogues in this country have not set down 
the slaughter of any number of aristocrats or millionaires as 
part of a preconcerted scheme. They may be ready to admit 
that a few experiments of that kind might be useful in case of 
necessity; but they shrink at any rate from regarding them 
as desirable on their own account. In short, the English pop- 
ulace has never yet tasted blood, and the instinct of humanity 
has not been exchanged for the belief that killing is no mur- 
der. The national phlegm of which Frenchmen sometimes 
complain would probably save us from catching the contagion 
easily. Still it must be remembered that after all there is a 
good deal of human nature everywhere, and we have no want 
of people who would be glad enough to ape the leaders of the 
French Revolution, or of ruffians who would be willing to 
serve as their tools. Most of our fanatics indeed would re- 
pudiate any such charge with indignation ; they have no more 
intention of carrying out their designs by bloodshed than 
Robespierre hada year before the outbreak of the Revolution ; 
but the belief that any number of people should perish rather 
than their logic is equally strong in their minds, and might 
have its natural consequences. edo not know who are the 
English parallels to Flourens or Assi; but we can hardly 
doubt that such persons exist, and might be brought to the 
surface under favorable conditions. As to the followers who 
would carry out their orders, or interpret them into terms of 
mere brutality, we need only say that the British rough is a 
person whoshows no signs of being stamped out in the strug- 
gle for existence. If by some unforeseen combination of cir- 
cumstances we could fancy the army and the police de- 
stroyed, and London at the mercy of such persons as the 
French leaders, with such a following as might be collect- 
ed from our own dangerous classes, we do not feel clear 
that we should have to boast of much superiority over our 
neighbors. If there was less bloodshed, and less excitement 
or bravado, there would probably be more plunder and 
brutality. We may hope, indeed, that the upper classes in 
England are less likely to give up the reins without a 
struggle; they have not been demoralized by along suc- 
cession of misfortunes, and have still some of the habits of 
government. But it would certainly be most satisfactory if 
we could believe that any ge en was being made in re- 
moving those elements of danger which are a constant 
threat to the civilization of England as of France. Proba- 
bly, indeed, we have more of the explosive material here, 
though hitherto it has been fortunately innocuous. Let us 
hope that we may never learn its character by experience. 
—Saturday Review. 
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THE SORROWS OF THE WELL-TO-DO. 


It is possible to lay down a carriage, however grand or 
bowever humble; but it is not possible to do without a house, 
and whoever rents a house in London is compelled to submit 
to extortion to which that of the coachmaker is endurable. 
If he has plenty of time, great determination not to be done, 
and a supertluity of bad language at easy command, he may 
escape for something less than he would pay for a country 
house; but if he is fully occupied, fairly well off, and dis- 
inclined to argue with men whose first object is to increase 
work, he is fortunate if he escapes for less than twice his 
average rates. A person who calls himself a builder, and 
who is sometimes a plumber, sometimes a carpenter, and 
sometimes, though unfrequently, a mason, establishes himself 
as one of the out-door household, makes himself agreeable to 
the servants, is mildly pleasant to the occupier himself, and— 





there is the bill. One week a water-pipe bursts, and there is 





two minutes, the big tap having got unscrewed, but there are 
the “ materials” a the “time” as usual; or a board is loose 
or a chimney smokes, or a“ gaselier” has come unscrewed, or 
any trivial accident has happened, and down goes an item in 
a total which very often would pay a mechanic specially to 
keep the house in repair, and which, when compared with 
the sum charged for actual work, building, or repainting, or 
papering, or so on, seems to the unlucky occupier absolutely 
fraudulent. Real work is not dear, as anybody may see who 
studies Mr. Laxton’s price-book for builders. If it were, the 
trade who are the great customers for real work would fight, 
and the extortion is consequently confined io the kind of 
labor for which “ gentlemen” are the only customers, and can 
be made, for the sake of quietness, to pay anything. It is 
actually cheaper to paper a floor than to have the pipes ex- 
amined; to put in a boarding than to have the windows 
cleaned. The masters and men, at variance on all other 
points, are on these in harmony. The masters double the 
men’s prices, and the men make a trade-rule that no man 
shall do a “job of work” except for a master, which is just 
enough, as the two cannot be put in fair competition—and 
then insist that no job shall take less than a certain time. 
The men, if quick active hands, are compelled by rule to 
loiter, and are sometimes so ashamed of themselves that they 
will ask for fresh work, which is not charged for. They are 
not bad fellows at all, being amongst the cleverest and shift- 
iest of workmen, and we know there is something to be said 
for their “broken time.” Job work does impede regular 
work, and the demand for it is so great that if it were pa 
the masters would be compelled, for fear of losing business, 
to “run the men off their legs;” but still that evil could be 
avoided by a different system of charging, which would in the 
end benefit all parties. The masters should agree to a price 
for a day’s or half-day’s labor, and tell their clients distinctly 
that they must charge by that, and not by bill, and the occu- 
piers would then wait as they do in the country, till enough 
required doing to make a fair day’s work. A better plan 
even than this would be the creation of a separate class of 
“ Repairers,” shifty, experienced men, who might charge any- 
thing they like, but who could do any work about a house, 
and would do it without loitering. Under the present rules 
no man not a master may step a hair’s breadth out of his 
special business to do any other, even if he knows how to do 
it thoroughly. Ifa board needs to be tightened and a tile to 
be set right, two men must come with two charges; while 
window-cleaning, which anybody could learn to do in a 
month, is one of the most strictly preserved of monopolies. 
You must have the regular men, and they must take the regu- 
lar time—three times the time required—even if they lose 
money by it. London windows ought to be thoroughly 
cleaned once a weck as only the professionals can clean them ; 
but so great is the trouble and expense that the majority of 
houscholders have them cleaned once a month. But men and 
masters would make more by giving way; but the public 
cannot get at the trade committees, and the trade committees 
do not understand the public want; and so, with owners wil- 
ling to pay and men willing to receive a fair price, the win- 
dows are left dirty. We quite understand and partly sym- 
pathize with the workmen's dislike to men who work at 
trades they have not learned. The practice makes appren- 
ticeship impossible, tends to flood particular trades with half- 
trained hands, and generally upsets the order of things which 
workmen, wisely or unwisely, prefer, and within the limits of 
law have a right to prefer. But then, if we are to have a 
system of castes, castes, as in India, must allow of subdivis- 
ions; and one subdivision terribly wanted in the building 
trade is a caste of repairers, men who will do the odd jobs 
wanted about a house neatly, quickly, and for fair wages. 
We do not mean for low wages. A good “ repairer” ought to 
be a man of many trades, a middle-aged man glad to be re- 
lieved of hard and continued labor, but entitled from his ex- 
perience to good wages, but earning them by work, not by 
maintaining a set of rules which diminish work by inducing 
employers to put up with perpetual inconveniences rather 
than risk the bill which they know beforehand they will be 
unable to control. If the masters or the unions will not give 
way on these points, and make arrangements a little more in 
harmony with the public requirements, the public will ulti- 
mately be driven to combine in clubs, which will contract 
with workmen to keep so many houses in order for so much 
a year, will, in fact, become masters for themselves. The 
present system is unendurable, is for well-to-do men a far 
heavier burden than rates, and indefinitely more annoying.— 
Spectator. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Oriental College at Lahore has been formally opene:), 
and promises well. 

There is a new weekly paper in Ceylon, the Galle Tele- 
graph. 

There is a new newspaper at Barranquilla, in Colombia, 
called the Precio Corriento. 

Chile will soon have a bronze coinage, displacing the former 
small coin, which will no longer be available for collections. 

A German translation of the “ War Correspondence of the 
Daily News,’ has been brought out by F. Berggold, in 
Berlin. 

A new literary paper, entitled Donaunizen, has been estab- 
lished in Vienna, where it appears every Sunday. Herr J. 
Dallmayer is the editor, and his chief collaborateur and art- 
editor is Herr Maximilian Bern. 

In consequence of the number of Austrian engineers em- 
ployed on the Roumanian railways, a new guide to the Rou- 
manian language, in German, has been published by M. 
Glaise, at Galata. ; 

Mr. Morris is publishing a translation of the “ Frithiof Sa- 
ga” in one of the magazines. Besides this Saga, Mr. Morris 
has translated three other Sagas from the Icelandic. 

Mr. Murby, the educational publisher, announces a “ Ma- 
nual, Historical and Explanatory, of the Book of Common 





Prayer,” as in the press. It is written by a rising young au-| £6 








thor of some mark as a scientific writer, and it is specially 
intended for the use of students. 


Herr Heribert Rau has published, at Stuttgart, a new his- 
torical romance, entitled “ Deutschland’s Kassandra; Der 
Raub des Elsasz und die Verwustung der Pfalz unter Ludwig 
XIV.,” with a reference to the present times. 


The first instalment of the cheap edition of Mr. Carlyle’s 
works, at 2s. a volume, issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
has appeared. The volume is a reprint of “ Sartor Resartus.” 


The Independant de U' Oise says :—The Chateau of Com- 
piegne has suffered considerably from the Prussian occupa- 
tion. Several pictures have been taken away, and others, 
such as the “ Quatre Saisons” of Boucher, are hacked with 
swords. A large number of objects of art have been removed 
by the superior officers, who made the palace their residence. 


The statue of Charles II. has been placed in Westminster 
Hall. The figure, like all its fellows, is in a standing position, 
and comes next to that of Charles I. The costume of the 
— is sufficiently indicated to show the progress made 

rom one reign to the other. 

A new victim of the war has been taken by means of the 
death of M. Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, who is reported from 
Paris to have succumbed to wounds received in defence of 
that capital. His large compositions attracted great attention 
in France. 

The inauguration of a statue to Albert Grisar took place at 
the Theatre Royal, Antwerp, a few days ago. The statue was 
from the chisel of Braekeleer. 

The death is announced of M. Guillaume Lejean, who was 
for a time the prisoner of King Theodore of Abyssinia, at 
Plouégat-Guerande, near Morlaix. 

The subject for the late Marquis of Lothian’s historical 
prize essay at Oxford this year is, “ The growth of municipal 
institutions in Germany.” 

The Senatus of the University of Edinburgh has resolved 
to bestow the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Robert Carruthers, of 
the Inverness Courier, in recognition of his knowledge of and 
services to English literature. 

Mr. J. B. Gough has accepted $3,500 and his expenses for 
fifteen lectures in California in May next. 

The London Figaro, after a lingering existence of ten 
months, died not unexpectedly, on the 18th ult. 





































































Mr. Hugh Owen, of Fulham-place, Paddington, London, is 
about to publish, by subscription, “ A History of the Manu- 
facture in Bristol of the ‘true’ Porcelain by Richard Cam- 
pion,” with a biography compiled from original documents, 
journals, family papers, and correspondence, containing let- 
ters from E. Burke, R. and W. Burke, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and others, not before printed, with an account of 
delft, earthenware, and enamel glass-works. 

It has been resolved to have a banquet at Glasgow on the 
9th of August, in honor of the hundredth birthday of Sir 
Walter Scott. The Duke of Argyll has consented to preside. 


Messrs. Longmans have in the press a work by Mr. J. Mur- 
ray-Graham, which, from its title, promises to be one of some 
interest, viz., an “ Historical View of Literature and Art in 
Great Britain, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria.” 

The Court of Chancery has appointed Messrs. Newman and 
Kenny, who have been for more than thirty years connected 
with the firm, first of Colborn and subsequently with that of 
Hurst and Blackett, to carry on the business of that establish- 
ment in the interest of the family of the late Mr. Blackett. 


Mr. Alexander Andrews, the author of “The History of 
British Journalism,” is editing an English translation of M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny’s “ Histoire de la Presse en Angleterre et 
aux Etats-Unis.” In the first instance the work is to appear 
monthly in the “ Newspaper Press.” 

The Institute of British Architects proposes to award the 


old medal of the body for the current year to Mr. James 
Fecsumon. The Soane medallion has been voted to Mr. W. 
G. Davie. 


Signor Bevignani, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, has, it is said, declined the post of conductor at the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg for the next winter season. 


A volume of selections from the prose works and poems of 
I. P. Palonski has recently been published in St. Petersburg, 
under the title of “ Covoni.” 

Mr. Cursetjee Nusserwanjee Pestonjee has published, at 
Bombay, in Guzerati, for his brother Parsees, a little book on 
the history of India from the beginning of the Mahometan 
Invasion to the Fall of the Mogul Empire, 1001 to 1765. It 
may be conceived with what gusto a Guebre will indite this 
episode in the career of his enemies, with a sincere desire 
that they may never return to power, and that his race may 
remain safe under British protection. 


It has too often happened that England has neglected old 
institutions in India and left them to decay. An example is 
now shown in Burmah. Before the British occupation the 
Buddhist monks ruled, but they taught ; and to their influence 
alone was due the fact that almost every man in the Burmese 
provinces could read and write, which is certainly not the 
case now. The Chief Commissioner of Burmah is novy anxi- 
ous to revive the schools of the monks, as he not only expects 
to get the children taught, but, what is of especial importance 
in the eye of an Indian functionary, to get them taught for 
nothing. Such is the report on Public Instruction. 


It is satisfactory to learn that many of the better-known 
ictures at Holker Hall, England, were saved from the fire of 
riday, the 10th ult. The popular Claude's large upright 

landscape, with the Riposo in the foreground, a group which 
is attributed to Sassoferrato, the still larger “ Temple of the 
Muses,” and, we believe, the “ Mercury and Argus,” all by 
the same, were rescued. Cigoli’s attractive “ St. Francis,” and 
the more valuable bust portrait of a man in a black dress, by 
Tintoret, and certain works by Hobbema, Wouverman, and a 
landscape by Rubens, were likewise saved. There were in the 
building, however, a considerable number of good pictures, 
including “ St. Christopher Baptised by Christ, attributed to 
Memline, several examples by J_ Ruysdael, G. Poussin, Cana- 
letto, Guardi, Teniers, likewise Gainsborough’s portrait of the 
Earl of Burlington of his day. The chimney-picce in the 
library, by the Lombardi, was one of the most interesting 
works of its kind. 

A very choice collection of miniatures, pictures, and works 
of art made during the last twenty years by a French noble- 
man, and removed from Paris prior to the commencement of 
the siege, was sold in London recently, and produced nearly 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S “‘THEATRE—SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 
“ THE boyy FAMILY” and “BLUE DEVILS. ” Monday and 
Tuesday * THE LIAR.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, * RICHARD THE TH 














OLMPIO, THEATRE SEE Sagat 
in which Mise ‘lignes Ethel wil shpene. Matinee on Wednesday and 
aturday. 


~ BOOTHS THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, APRIL 17, MR. 
Booth as * RICHELIEU.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVERING 
and yyy A matinee. Chas. Matthews in ‘*‘ MARRIED FOR MO 

and * PATTER VS. CLATTER,” with Messrs. David; George Parkes, 
DeVere, Barnett, Beekman and Pierce, and Mrs. G bert, iss Linda 
Dietz, Kate Claxton, and Miss Ames. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MONDAY, APRIL 17, 
” ‘PLU CK. ” With an entirely new company. 


“WOOD'S MU SEUM.—EVERY EVENING, “ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Diamonds Bought 1t and ‘Sold. 
iamonds Sold on Commission, 
Diamond Reset, New Styles. 
Silverware Bought and Sold. 

GEO. C. ALLEN, 513 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


~ Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 
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AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


Day after day continues the arrival of news from Paris, 
and from which little of anything cheerful can be extract- 
ed. It is evident that M. Thiers is not strong enough to 
destroy the Communist power, although statements of 
Government successes are frequent enough. The most that 
can be said is that the insurgents are vigorously opposed 
at various points, and that the Universal Republic is not 
likely to be established by means of a revolution in France. 
However much the Reds may be able to kill, burn, and 
destroy, they do not possess one element of stability as an or- 
ganization. Their hands are lifted against all social order, so 
that all social life that is worthy of the name must be arrayed 
against them. But they are irrepressible for all that. Were 
they beaten, nay, driven from every line of defence, hope- 
lessly scattered, even, they would still remain the evil genius 
of the French nation, and still perpetuate those agitations and 
political madnesses which have so often before desolated their 
country. What, then, is the alternative which Europe is to 
witness? Already there is no doubtful opinion among an in- 
creasing majority of the English and foreign press. The fit- 
ness of things is perceived with growing clearness. The 
meaning of French liberty, the sort of men who have clamored 
for it, nay, the practical helplessness of that section which 
sincerely believes that the multitude can govern a nation such 
as their own—all these are viewed with a juster appreciation 
than ever before. And the result is a conviction that while 
the Nationals can neither create nor uphold permanent gov- 
ernment and law, the Thiers party can do no better. It is 
folly to suppose that a Government which must take its capi- 
tal city by storm can hold it without an overwhelming and 
constant display of force. A victory to-day is but the fore- 
runner of a battle to be fought on the morrow. 

The truth is that the world is being taught by events 
in France that a great deal of nonsense was uttered 
on the subject of the despotism of the Empire, liberty of the 
press, and so forth. The first essential of any society, is, 
that its members be secured in person and property. Forthe 
realization of this end, something more than popular assem- 
blies is necessary, nor, indeed, is any assembly more than a 
shadow until it moves in harmony with some kind of or- 
ganized force. A republic is, in the sense implied by some 
philosophers, a delusion. 


character, but even that only exists to a certain extent. Un-|j 


less there be a centre of power, whose form remains un- 
changed, the whole fabric vanishes. No matter under what 
name, some kind of centralization must be created, which 
shall take from the masses that which is in reality most dan- 
gerous to their safety and their peace. In short it is per- 
ceived that the Empire was but government versus mob 
rule, and that France at this moment is groaning under the 
latter. 

The lesson is a bitter one, but perhaps it was necessary. 
The French extreme liberals complained of many grievances 
—personal government; taxation; repression of speech and 
public agitation; the censorship of the press; the mainte- 
nance of a vast military establishment. But the personal go- 
vernment of Napoleon was anything but a bed of roses; taxa- 
tion was one item of the cost of order and of the gratification 
of national vanity by expensive wars; demagogues were 
public enemies—foes to the homes of the people; the army 
was in part consequent upon constant intrigues within and 
beyond the country, which nothing but force could control 
And if the press employed itself "in continually insulting the 


government and demanding revolution, was it to be allowed 
complete immunity? And as for liberty—why, in the Paris 
of a year ago, if sedition was restrained, the streets were safe; 
if conspirators were brought up with a round turn, and 
ranting demagogues advised to be quiet, crime was sternly 
punished; and everywhere existed that personal freedom 
which is impossible without the strict administration of the 
law. At least Europe is saying all this just now. What will 
be the end cannot yet be foreseen. We have already stated 
our impression that the Napoleonic dynasty will be restored, 
and we think so still. The organs of public opinion on the 
other side of the Atlantic are in many cases now uttering the 
same prediction,and many newspapers here express themselves 
in the same way. Though, whether reconstruction will be 
postponed until Paris and other French cities are given over 
to utter chaos and destruction, is another question. 





INDUSTRIAL AND MATERIAL GROWTH. 


Among the lessons taught by the war of secession in this 
country was that of the necessity of so varying the national 
industries and productions as that no section should depend 
upon one source of maintenance. The South found that 
with the loss of the cotton trade came almost inevitable ruin, 
and, even leaving war out of the question, there may be 
times when the failure of a crop, or some disturbance of trade 
by which its value is materially diminished would act very 
disastrously over a large area of the country. The same 
remark applies to the wheat product of the West. Too 
much stress may be laid upon the value of this product. 
It is not probable that much more American wheat can be 
absorbed by Europe than at present, and while emigration 
westward rapidly increases, there will not be a corresponding 
demand for cereals abroad by which labor can be profitably 
remunerated. Nor, as the Shipping List well remarks, is this 
limitation of exports a matter for regret. Diversification 
of industries, indeed, is one of the first necessities of the 
country. It will bring into use vast resources of water- 
power and coal ; it will add to the value of land by furnish- 
ing local markets close at hand. This will increase the value 
of all labor, by multiplying its opportunities for exertion. It 
will sustain wages by competition among employers for 
laborers. It will relieve us from an important part of that 
exhaustive tax of transportation, which devours the substance 
of nations by importing what they should produce, and ex- 
porting what they should consume. It will add an instant 
and enormous value to those vast stores of minerals and 
metals, hitherto comparatively worthless, and worthless be- 
cause put to no other use than to sustain the surface of the 
continent, and hold the world’ together. Finally, by a diver- 
sion of capital and energy, it will put a stop to the insane 
fury, that so long as a fertile acre of land remains unculti- 
vated, now drives us to it, however remote, and then raises 
the cry for railroads and ship canals, to export its life to the 





Of course it has a representative | j 





ends of the earth. However great may be the natural pro- 
ductiveness of a country, without variety of employments. 
its impoverishment is certain. 

Of course, while merely agricultural development may be 
thus pushed forward too rapidly, or rather may be suffered to 
take the place of manufacturing industry in too large a pro- 
portion, it cannot be denied that the centres of the latter will 
naturally form themselves among agricultural districts. That 
is to say the wants of the former have to be supplied, and the 
town is a necessary incident of a farming region. But that 
is not all that is needed. The encouragement of manufactur- 
ing cities has already formed a subject of earnest discussion 
at the South, and in some regions of the West. It is in this 
direction that more and more capital will probably flow. 
There is no reason why the growth of such cities should 
not be much accelerated, and in this work the great lines of 
the Pacific and the North-west will take their share. The 
cost of labor and capital is against the United States so far 
but advances in favor of those less elementary occupations 
that at once characterize and largely constitute civilization 
must in due time, bring ample recompense. 





AN OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 


We notice that Mr. Seely has introduced a bill in the 
British House of Commons for a reduction of ocean postage 
toone penny. The subject is not new, but it is none the less 
important. Cheap communication between various countries 
influences their material prosperity in no slight degree, and 
fosters that kindly relation between populations which is a 
benefit to all. The advocates of a penny postage by sea are, 
of course, met-by many objections, chief among which are 
considerations of expense. But this is the weakest part of 
the case against Mr. Seely’s proposition. A ton fof corres- 
pondence carried over the Atlantic at one penny per half 
ounce would cost $640, a sum that would be thought absurd 
for any other kind of freight. It is suggested, however, that 
half the amount be retained to defray the cost of inland ser- 
vice, but even then the ocean transport would be paid for at 
an enormous rate. There must be, of course, routes where 
the mail could not prove remunerative, from the limited 
quantity of correspondence passing over them, but that is a 
very minor affair. The more remunerative lines ought to 
conduce to a general average of profit, at least within a short 
period. Were this not the case, however, the mere question 
of cost ought not to be considered to the exclusion of other 
important matters. For example, just now there is a strong 


. | effort throughout Great Britain to promote the emigration of 


individuals and families to the} British Colonies and the 





United States. The increase of facilities for intercourse be- 
tween those who have already escaped from the overcrowded 
centres of industry to new fields of enterprise and labor, and 
relatives and friends left behind, would certainly foster this 
movement inno slight degree. Even at present rates, in- 
ternational postage is a serious item to comparatively poor 
people. But if it were brought within the reach of all, all 
would avail themselves of its benefits, and the result would 
be the strengthening of many old ties and the formation of 
many new ones, between people whose communion is now 
infrequent or unthought of. Let us have a penny ocean 
postage by all means. 





Personau.—Mr. J. Webb, for several years of the Editorial 
staff of the N. Y. Times, and since December last associated 
with the Albion, is leaving for Toronto, Canada, where he 
purposes to connect himself with the book trade. Mr. Webb 
carries with him the good wishes of many professional friends, 
including those of the proprietor and attachés of this 
journal. 

Osrrvuary.—Mr. Samuel C. Davis, of this city, died on 
Wednesday last, April 12, and his funeral took place from 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, yesterday, attended by the friends 
of the late Gilbert Davis, of Gilbert F. Davis, and of George 
Bell. The deceased was much and deservedly respected. 
He was known to ourselves as the oldest American subscriber 
to the Albion. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A Paris correspondent of the Times, writing immediately 
after the surrender, said :—‘ I was at a restaurant yesterday, 
and saw what could have happened in no other army in the 
world. There were three officers—two field officers and one 
a captain—seated at a table. In rolled six or seven loutish- 
looking fellows—common soldiers—and sat down close to 
the officers without saluting or taking the smallest notice of 
them. One then began to talk over his beer of his battles 
(they belonged to Chanzy’s army), in order, apparently, to 
annoy the officers at table by speaking in the most offeusive 
way of ‘his —— Colonel,’ and ‘cet imbécile d’un général, 
and this sacre,’ etc., of some one else. The officers rose and 
went away, saluting the ‘dame de comptoir’ by raising their 
képis, and passed close by the soldiers, who never rose, or 
saluted, or took the least notice of them. To lead an army 
of such men to victory would be impossible for Napoleon 
and all his marshals.” 


For some time to come European local disturbances in the 
short value of money are almost certain to occur, but judicious 
action might reduce these, the Bullionist believes, to a mini- 
mum. This, however, it thinks, is not to be regarded with 
sanguine hopes, seeing that there exists no general under- 
standing, nor organization worth speaking of. As respects 


,| the main question, the very heart and gist of the subject, that 


is happily beyond all doubt. Money for short loans and the 
ordinary purposes of commerce may for a more or less con- 
siderable period be dearer; permanently so it cannot be, since, 
by the operations of trade and exchange, together with the 
constant payments of interest, a steady reflux of specie must 
ensue. Wherever peace, order, and active industry pre- 
dominate, there will money concentrate, and be cheap and 
plentiful. Those are the conditions in which England is 
happily placed. A temporary disturbance; permanent ease. 
Nor need the prospect of these numerous loans and the drain 
they involve in any degree depress the minds of that class 
which conducts the normal trade and industry of the coun- 
try. If discounts rise to 34¢ or 4, or even higher, the great, 
the important, the central fact, the loans to be made by the 
Continental and other Governments, are not loans of specie, 


,|of the circulating medium, but of unwrought and wrought 
,| materials, of commodities, of goods of all descriptions, which 
,| are what those Governments want, and which are to be 


bought in England more cheaply than elsewhere. A great 
stimulus to British industry and commerce is implied in these 
loans, and in a comparatively short period the operations of 
the balance of trade will bring all the bullion and specie 
back. 

The veteran William Howitt has been moved by his indig- 
nation and strong religious sentiments to denounce the wick- 
edness and folly of war, and has accordingly written and 
published a poem, with long prose interpolations, on the sub- 
ject. His purpose is well defined in the preface. The theory 
of the poem is that the fall of Man was not only a fall from 
innocence, but a plunge into’a Satanic sphere and a state of 
perpetual insanity. Christianity would save mankind from 
the mad whirl; but men reject Christianity; our young men 
are educated into Paganism. The literature of Greece and 
Rome diverts their youthful tendencies from the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and they advance to maturity un- 
prepared to protest against the negation of law and the im- 
policy and sinfulness of war. The philanthropic efforts of 
the author are certainly made at an opportune moment, and 
his past services ought to secure him a patient hearing. 


The fearful losses of human life incurred on both sides, i 
the conflict which has just been concluded on the Continent, 
and leaving the present civil war out of the question, calls to 
reflection the number of men who have been sacrificed to the 
demon of destruction in the wars which have been waged 
from 1815 to 1864. In these wars, 2,762,000 men have fallen ; 





of whom 2,148,000 were Europeans, and 614,000 from other 
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i 
quarters of the globe; which gives an average of 43,800 per|sible. The third section consists of the large landholders | teens,” but it may well interest readers beyond that charming 
annum. These figures do not include those who have died 
from disease during the different campaigns. The Crimean 
War cost 508,600 men, thus divided: Russians, 256,000; 
Turks, 98,800; French, 107,000 ; English, 45,000; and Italians, 
2,600. In the Caucasus, between 1829 and 1860, 330,000 men 
lost their lives. The Indian Revolt reckons its 196,000 lives. 
The Russo-Turkish War, from 1820 to 1829, 193,000. The 
Polish Insurrection in 1831, 190,000 men. The French cam- 
paigns in Africa, 146,000. The Hungarian Insurrection, 142,- 
000. The Italian War, 129,870; of whom 96,874 died in the 
field or from their wounds, and 33,000 from various diseases. 
The total number of lives lost in Europe, during the wars 
from 1792 to 1815, amounted to 5,530,000; which gives for the 
23 years an average of 240,434 deaths per year. The Civil 
War in America has left equally appalling results. From the 
last census of the State of New York we get a slight idea of 
what the whole Union—North and South—must have lost in 
men. In 1860, the population of New York was 3,880,727; 
in 1365, it was 3,831,777. This great and prosperous state 


had lost, during the war, 48,950 persons. 


It may be of some interest just now to know the views of 
the principal organs of the German press as to the results of 
The Exchange Gazette of Berlin says that 
the Conference “ has indisputably done more for the humilia- 
tion of England than for the strengthening of Russia. The 
violent tone in which the English press wrote when Russia 
first announced her designs relative to the Black Sea, which 
was also adopted in certain ministerial declarations, shows a 
sharp contrast to the concessions England had ultimately to 
... The golden bridge which Russia laid down to 
facilitate the retreat of her adversary by admitting ‘in prin- 
ciple’ that an international treaty cannot be abolished by a 
one-sided renunciation of it, looks more like a mockery of 
But the moral defeat 
of England appears in its worst light from another point of 
view. Her impotent desire to interfere against Germany 
made it evident that she was also powerless to carry out her 
wishes in the Black Sea question. No position can be more 
humiliating than that of a Power which assumes the part of 
an arbiter in foreign disputes without being able to exercise 
any influence upon them.” The position of Germany in the 
question is discussed in a German pamphlet entitled “ Russia 
and Germany,” which has been largely quoted in the Russian 
and German press. The author, after pointing out that the 
Conference has now placed it in the power of Russia to ex- 
tend her rule from Poti to the southern shores of the Black 
Sea, and thence to Constantinople, declares that Germany 
“ would not see any danger to Europe in the extension of the 
Russian power to the corrupt Turkish state,” and that so long 
as Russia does not interfere with the free navigation of the 
Danube, Germany will not interfere with Russia’s designs on 
As to the protocol asserting the principle of the in- 
violability of treaties, a German paper of St. Petersburg, the 
Nordische Presse, declares it to be “essentially theoretical,” 
and that the Powers were neither willing nor able to engage 
“that this principle should be recognized everywhere and 
The same paper observes that the 
concession made to Turkey, by which ships of war belonging 
to friendly Powers may enter the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus, is only a formal one, as the Porte could before the 
Conference have admitted such ships into the Bosphorus if 


the Conference. 


make. 


Great Britain than a concession to her. 


Turkey. 


under all circumstances.” 


she had required them for her protection. 


A paper which Dr. Letheby recently read before the British 
Social Science Association on the subject of the adulteration 
Dr. Letheby ap- 
pears to look upon food adulteration as to a certain extent in- 
evitable; and he is accordingly not prepared to go any farther 
in legislation than restraining tradesmen from mixing any 
actually deleterious substance with articles of food. “It is 
impossible,” he urges, “ to prevent the aduleration of (for in- 
stance) butter with fat, inasmuch as the supply of pure butter 
in Europe is not equal to the demand ;” and his conclusion is 
that we must content ourselves with taking care that the fat 
employed for this purpose is wholesome and of good quality. 
A tradesman, however, is no more justified in point of morali- 
ty in eking out the deficient supply of a commodity by the 
addition of foreign bodies of different and inferior properties 
than he would be in compensating the same deficiency by the 
use of short weights; and Dr. Letheby’s justification is as 
But the dull resignation 
on the subject which seems to prevail shows the helplessness 
to which society is reduced in its dealings with tradesmen. 
From this state there is relief by nothing short of a thorough- 
going legislation, which shall punish all wilful adulteration, 


of food is not very encouraging in its tone. 


good for one practice as the other. 


whether its aim is to poison or merely to defraud us. 


The new Austrian Ministry has already succeeded in in| OU8 conflict, to evolve such a systematic and comprehensive 
spiring its many enemies with respect, and its few friends 
with confidence. The party of the “ Left” in the Reichsrath,| With the teachings of science, philosophy, and religion. The 
i.e. that of the German Opposition, has already split up into| *im of Mr. Mivart is to promote this growing harmony, and 
three sections, each taking up a different attitude toward the | the judgment of his readers so far accords him the merit of 
The German Nationals forming the| having done important service in this work of conciliation. 
extreme Left, who have lately been organizing public rejoic-| His book is valuable for another reason, which is that it 
ings for the triumphs of Emperor William over the “ Welsh,” | 20t only examines the doctrines of Mr. Darwin and others, 
are ready to break up the Empire should they fail to secure| but gives a fair view of the whole field of inquiry—briefly, of 
the ascendency of the Germans over the other nationalities. | COUrS¢, but with great judgment. 
The second party, that of the Centralist ex-Ministers, such as| dition is handsome, and well illustrated. 
Herren Giskra, Herbst, Plener, and Skene, although they 
share most of the ultra German ideas of the first, are not in-| French of Mme. Guizot De Witt, by the author of “John 
clined to push things to extremities. They do not wish by| Halifax, Gentleman.” 
any violent step to render their future return to office impos 


present Government. 





belonging to the German party. These, as Germans, share 

to some extent the distrust of Count Hohenwarth felt by the 

rest of the party, but they differ so much from the preceding 

sections as to form,'under the presidency of Baron Lasser, a 

seperate club, comprising thirty-five members of the Reich- 

srath. As Centralists they dread the establishment of fede- 

ralism; but, on the other hand,: they are attached to the 
Hapsburg dynasty and to the independence of Austria, and 
would regard as treason any coquetting with a foreign Power, 
even though a German one. As the Centralist majority in 
the Reichsrath consists of between ninety and a hundred 
votes, this third section of Conservatives and Moderates ia of 
very great importance; and should Count Hohenwarth suc- 
ceed in gaining their confidence, his success would be nearly 
assured. As regards the negotiations going on with the 
Czechs and the Poles, nothing certain has as yet transpired. 
The Zukunft, the organ of the Austrian Slavs, in an article 
apparently dictated by one of the chiefs of the Czech party, 
gives a positive denial to all the reports afloat as to the course 
of negotiations between that party anc. the Government. 

It may seem rather a bold stroke to propose to reorganize 
the component parts of the English Administration just when 
the country is in earnest in the work of army reorganiza- 
tion. An influential deputation, composed of representatives 
from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, as well as those 
of Agriculture, waited upon Mr. Gladstone, a few days ago, 
by appointment, to urge upon him the importance of estab- 
lishing a Ministry of Commerce. They look upon the Board 
of Trade as inthe main merely “an administrative organ,” 
and, in fact, as Mr. Bright hinted some little time ago, no in- 
considerable part of its functions consists in giving advice to 
the other departments, which is pretty sure to be neglected, 
like advice in general. The deputation set out their views at 
length in a memorial, expressing amongst other things their 
opinion that the appointment of a principal Secretary of 
State for Trade, “ possessing the right to appeal to the whole 
Cabinet on those questions in which he may differ from the 
head of another department,” would have a most salutary 
effect. The deputation had, doubtless, come prepared to de- 
velop their case to its logical extremity, and it must have 
been a little vexing, as well as disappointing, to be informed 
by the Premier’s private secretary that Mr. Gladstone was 
“ detained in the Cabinet by t which could not be put 
oft.” The gentlemen present were asked to make another 
appointment, and with this the affair ended. 








Tue Newport AnD Fat. River Line.—The steamer 
Bristol of the Narragansett Steamship Company, which has 
been refitted and refurnished for the summer passenger 
traffic, was thrown open for inspection yesterday afternoon, 
Throughout the extensive saloon new carpets of rich patterns 
have been laid, and the walls have been repainted in white, 
with elaborate gold and green mouldings. The sofas are 
upholstered in velvet, and numerous marble-top tables are 
ranged along the centre of the floor. On each side of the 
saloon are rows of state-rooms, numbering in all 250. In 
these state-rooms, in place of the ordinary fixed bunks, are a 
sort of two-story black walnut bedstead, which, being detach- 
ed from the partition walls, are comparatively free from the 
vibration incidental to the motion of a steamer. The state- 
rooms of the upper tier are entered from broad galleries 
which run around the saloon. These galleries unite at either 
end and form spacious landings, on which are tables and 
chairs similar to those in the saloons. The lower saloon and 
supper-room is spacious and elegantly appointed, a long per- 
spective of tables, glittering with cut glass and silver, stretch- 
ing away towards the stern of the boat. This saloon is sur- 
rounded by bunks for such of the passengers as do not patron- 
ize the state rooms. The Providence is fitted up in the same 
elegant style, and with the resumption of travel on the 
Sound, we are sure that the Company will meet with that 
liberal patronage invariably extended to this popular line of 
steamboats. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the Genesis of Species. By St. George Mivart, F.R.8. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. The author of this book, 
which has been received by European thinkers and writers as 
a remarkably able, candid and fair examination of the modern 
theories of Darwin and others upon the origin of species, is 
precise as to the object which he had in view on its publica- 
tion. Signs, he says, of conciliation between the advocates 
of opposing opinions on these subjects are not wanting. Op- 
posite scientific views, opposite philosophical conceptions, and 
opposite religious beliefs are rapidly tending, by their vigor- 


view of the genesis of species as will completely harmonize 
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human epoch. The characters are well drawn, and the inci- 
dents are truthful and fresh in manner and arrangement, 
while the high-toned feeling illustrated throughout must be 
conceded. We have in fact read the book with a great deal 
of pleasure, in which we should like our friends to share. 


What I Know of Farming. By Horace Greeley. New 
York: G. W. Carleton. The public have already become 
familiar with these popular essays as they have appeared in 
the Tribune. They are plain, sensible, and pleasant reading, 
and have been found very acceptable to farmers in a very 
large number of localities throughout the United States. 
Messrs. Carleton now present the essays in a well printed, 
neat and handy shape, which will ensure their preservation 
and facilitate their usefulness more thoroughly than would be 
possible were they confined to their newspaper form. 


Three Successful Girls. By Julia Crouch. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. This is a pleasant, sprightly narrative 
of the experience of three bright Connecticut girls who 
leave ‘heir home to try their fortune in New York. Their 
success is equal to their courage. They undergo some trials, 
and face difficulties that would conquer many or most young 
women. But they are rewarded as they deserve, and the 
story of their life is told with a vigor and dash that are very 
agreeable. 
Daisy Chain; or, Aspirations. By the author of the 
“Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
The third issue of Messrs. Appleton’s very handsome, and, 
we might add, wonderfully cheap edition of Miss Yonge’s 
works. It is, as the author says, neither a tale for the young 
nor a novel for their elders, but a mixture of both. It is, 
in fact, a family chronicle—a domestic record, traced, how- 
ever, with the firm and clear touch of a true artist. Like 
Miss Yonge’s other stories, this one has a moral, which is, 
that the young should take one hint, to think whether their 
hopes and upward breathings are truly upwards, and founded 
in lowliness. The mere announcement of these reprints of 
her works would seem almost sufficient in the case of an 
author so widely popular as the author of “ Daisy Chain.” 


Bolton’s Telegraph Code. New York: Francis B. Felt and 
Co. This is a telegraphic dictionary of the English language 
by the use of which messages on any subject can be trans- 
mitted with secresy and accuracy, and with a very consider- 
able saving of expense. Messages can be expressed by words, 
letters or figures, as may be preferred, by the patented system 
which the volume sets forth, with full explanations and ex- 
amples. There can be no doubt of the great value of this 
code, and in fact the testimony of the Directors of the At- 
lantic Cable Company and others is emphatic in its behalf, 
It has, moreover, been already adopted by a large number of 
merchants and others to whom speed in transmission and the 
inviolable secresy of their communications is of vital im- 
portance. The book forms a large quarto of over 1,100 pages, 
and is handsomely printed and bound. Its great value will 
be at once apparent to all business men. 

Musings over the Christian Year and Lyra Innocentium. By 
Charlotte Mary Yonge. Together with afew gleanings of 
recollection gathered by several friends. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. A most interesting volume for many rea- 
sons. Miss Yonge gives her own experience of thirty years 
uninterrupted intercourse with the Christian poet Keble, and 
thus admits us to companionship with one of the gentlest 
and most pious spirits the world ever saw. The “ Musings” 
are illustrative of the Christian year, etc., and follow each 
poem in regular sequence. They are singularly suggestive 
and thoughtful, as those familiar with Miss Yonge’s writings 
will well understand. Millions of Christian readers have 
found strength and consolation in the poems of Keble, and 
to all such the present volume must necessarily possess great 
interest. 

Lovell’s Canadian Dominion Directory for 1871. 8vo., 2,562 pp. 
Montreal: John Lovell. This immense volume isa marvel 
of industry, and, as a somewhat close examination enables 
us to say, also, a most careful and accurate production. It 
contains the names of professional and business men, and 
other inhabitants in the cities, towns and villages throughout 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, and lists of 
Post-offices, Banks, Governmental Departments, Members of 
Parliament, Law Courts, Custom Houses, Ports of Entry, 
Tarifts of Customs, Railways and Steamboats and their 
routes, Patents, Societies, Registrars, Newspapers, etc. It 
also contains statements of Imports and Exports, Revenue, 
Expenditure, Trade, Population, etc. The whole of this 
mass of information is arranged with great skill, and is per- 
fectly easy of reference. The compiler is entitled to great 
praise for his very laborious work, and we hope that all busi- 
ness men and others who use such a book will contribute to 
its remunerative success. 

A Lost Life. Anovel. By Emily H. Moore. (‘ Mignion- 
ette.”) New York: Carleton. The fresh and piquant style 
of “ Mignionette’s” books is familiar to a wide circle of novel 
readers, and the reputation she has gained is deserved. The 
present story is well written, compact and telling. 

How He Did It. A novel. By Eliza A. Dupuy. Phila- 
delphia: T. B.{Peterson and Brothers. This is a well-wrought 
story, somewhat sensational, but simply and easily told. Itis 
a domestic story of twenty-five years ago. The scene is laid 
in Virginia, and it hasthe merit of but few characters. Miss 








Brothers. This story is said to be written for “ girls in their 
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popular writers forthe New York Ledger, and in this new 
novel will be found abundance of interest; for Miss Dupuy 
writes with care, grace and correctness. “How He Did It” 
will prove to be one of her most popular and entertaining 
novels. 


Fenton’s Quest. A Novel, By M. E. Braddon. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. This story of friendship be- 
trayed and of early love wrecked by the storms of fate is 
one of the most effective of Miss Braddon’s numerous 
works of fiction. It now appears as one of the Harper's 


’ Library of Selected Fiction, in which shape it will be very 


widely circulated, no doubt. 


Twenty Years After. By Alexander Dumas. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Psterson and Brothers. This is the sequel of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” and is reprinted in the same 
cheap form as that celebrated historical romance. 


—— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


At the close of last week a circular issued by President 
Thiers stated that the gendarmerie had carried the insurgent 
position at Courbevoie, and the Government troops had carried 
the bridge at Neuilly. The losses of the insurgents were re- 
presented as immense. Paris had provisions for only two 
days, and the collapse of the insurrection was not expected 
to be long delayed. Later disp:tches stated that the fighting 
was terrible, and the rain of shells from the Versailles batter- 
ies compelled the Nationals to abandon their mitrailleuses. 
The musketry was also severe and constant. Crowds of 
women and children exposed themselves near the Arch of 
Triumph to witness the progress of the struggle. The 
Nationals were concentrating near the Place Vendome, and 
were placing artillery in the court-yard of the Palais Royal. 
The public mind appeared to be greatly embittered against 
the Versailles Government. aturday’s advices from 
Paris stated that Gen. Dombroski had succeeded Bergeret in 
the command of the National Guards. The entire Versailles 
army was under the command of Marshal McMahon, and he 
had divided the forces into four divisions, Gen. Vinoy’s being 
he'd in reserve. The other three corps were ordered into ac- 
tive service under Gens. L’Admirault, Cissey, and Dubarail. 
President Thiers had demanded the power of appointing 
some of the Mayors throughout France, in opposition to the 
vote of the Assembly. The small-pox was prevalent at 
Dieppe. On Monday we learned that there was desperate 
fighting about Paris, the Government forces having the bet- 
ter of the contest. A cannonade was kept up from the forts, 
and skirmishes occurred almost at the gates of the city. 
Thiers was said to be averse to forcing an entrance, and pro- 
posed to reduce the city by an investment. There was a con- 
tlict on Sunday among the insurgents themselves, and the at- 
tempt of the Commune to make the citizens in general take 
up arms, had so far failed. A flotilla of gun-boats had been 
sent up the Seine from Havre to aid the troops ————Bis- 
marck was said to be in favor of the restoration of Napoleon. 
Tuesday's advices were that the Versailles troops then 
occupied the towns of Boulogne, Asnieres, and Sablonville, 
and had unmasked several new batteries between Neuilly and 
the ramparts of Paris. The city papers exhorted the citizens 
to abstain from voting at the election, and so give a death 
blow to the Commune. Barricades had been erected by the 
Communists in the Rue de Rivoli. The Commune had in- 
directly demanded that the foreign Ambassadors assume the 
task of arranging the quarrel existing between the two Gov- 
ernments, but the Ambassadors were reluctant to accept the 
responsibility. A later dispatch from Versailles stated that 
the breach at Porte Miallot will easily admit an assailing 
party, and as the insurgent batteries had been silenced an as- 
sault was expected. The statement that the Prussian authori- 
ties had threatened to interfere if the disturbances are not 
ended by the 15th inst. was pronounced untrue. Over eight 
hundred persons called on by the Communists to serve in the 
National Guard escaped from Paris by descending the ram- 
parts by aid of ropes. The annual review of English 
volunteers was held at Brighton on Monday. Prince Arthur, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar and Me- 
notti Garibaldi were present. The sham fight and review 
were very successful——--Easter Monday was observed 
throughout England as a gene ral holiday. On Wednes- 
day we learned that the Versailles forces had driven the in- 
surgents from Neuilly, and repulsed them at Chatillon. Forts 
Vanuvres and Issy had been shelled, but still hold out. Asni- 
eres has been occupied by the Nationals. Firing was still 
zoing on at Porte Maillot and in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
a mmunial authorities had seized the plate in the Foreien 
Oifice, and made a demand upon the Church for 1,000,000 
francs, threatening to kill the Archbishop if it was not forth- 
coming. M. Favre said the Government had the sympathies 
of all ‘European nations. Thiers issued another reasssuring 
circular. The official journal declared that Napoleonism and 
Communism were dead. A deputation had left Paris for 
Versailles to propose measures of conciliation. The contin- 
uance of the Republic and the municipal franchises of Paris, 
and its protection by the National Guards were to be insisted 
on. Later it was stated that cannonading was still kept 
up about Paris. but with no definite results. The Commu- 
nist authorities announced that their losses had been light and 
those of the Government forces heavy in the recent fighting. 
Placards favoring conciliatory measures were destroyed, and 
the women had been called upon to organise for the defense 
of Paris. There was a report that the Communists have lost 
the park of [ssy, and that the Commander of Fort d'Issy had 
been shot by his own men. French prisoners were leav- 
ing Germany at the rate of 1,000 a day. The Emperor 
Napoleon was ill at Chiselhurst. The latest is to the ef- 
fect that a delegation from the insurgents of Paris had pro- 
ceeded to Versailles, and. were courteously received by M. 
Thiers. His reply to them was that they must lay down 
their arms unconditionally, and then municipal franchises 
would be granted to the city. The lives of insurgents would 
be spared, but the laboring people must return to their work. 

He anticipated a bloodless victory. M. Guizot sustained the 
,Assembly and had expressed cenfidence that the struggle 
would be short and decisive. Nothing decisive had been 
effected by either army, and the Government was said to be 
waiting for reinforcements for the final assault. The 
German Parliament will be asked for a credit of 120,000,000. 






































TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE HIGH COMMISSION. 
From the Star. 


concede us our alleged claims in respect to the Canadian 


the concession. England will be content by obtaining in re 
turn for her gift certain trading privileges. This is all cor- 
rect. As we are free-traders, without reserve or stint, so we 
highly approve of the adoption of such principles, no matter 
what the motives of one or both the coniending parties may 
be. We never indeed thought that the tisheries question 
would lead to any embroilment between the two countries. 
The claims arising from the ravages of the Alabama, She- 
nandoah, Florada, &c., are of a more important and difficult 
nature. Still, when a Joint High Commission was agree 


what to the acceptance of the report of the Commission, es- 
pecially if it was unanimously adopted by the Commissioners, 
unless they altogether departed from the principles which 
every one considered would guide their judgment. The 
questions the Commission had to determine were issues of 
fact. Noone could deny that if the English Government 
was guilty of negligence in letting the cruisers in question de- 
part from British waters, the negligent Government and na- 
tion were liable to us for the consequences of their remiss- 
ness. But the question for the Commissioners on this point 
was, whether there was in fact any real negligence or par- 
tiality on the part of the English Government. Professor 
Montague Bernard, one of the English Commissioners, has, 
indeed, in his published works, asserted that the British Go- 
vernment, from beginning to end of the civil war, showed no 
partiality. If so, we can only say they are singular speci- 
mens of national uprightness. But, the Professor is not for- 
ever committed to the opinion referred to. It is competent 
for him to change it on the introduction of satisfactory evi- 
dence of the negligence in question. It is on the part of our 
Senate that any opposition to the adoption of the principles 
agreed upon by the Commissioners will appear. Yet we 
think it too late now for the Senate to offer a vexatious op- 
position to the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
Commission. With respect to the Canadian claims for the 
damages caused by the Fenian raids, no doubt our greater 
freedom of speech than that allowed in England does not 
protect us from the consequences of violating an international 
rule. For international Jaw cannot !e overruled by any law 
or custom of a single nation. .As our Government, however, 
did interfere to check and even crush the Fenian invasion, 
the position of our Government is better than that of Eag- 
land as regards the Alabama and other cruisers. If we looked 
on while the vessel was building, we nevertheless seized it 
before it was out of American territory. As to the Fenian 
meetings in New York, it is also to be remembered that Ame- 
rican citizens were confined in British dungeons contrary to 
the rules of international law. The Canadian case must 
break down. 


GREELEY ON GOING WEST. 
From The Star. 


A large meeting was held the other evening at Demilt 
Hall, the object of which was to perfect plans for the estab- 
lishment of a National Emigration Bureau in this city, for 
the purpose of assisting persons desirous of settling in colo- 
nies already formed in the new country, or to form new 
settlements. The meeting was presided over by Horace 
Greeley, who has written and said more, perhaps, than any 
other man in favor of emigration from the Atlantic cities to 
the great West and South. Mr. Greeley gave a glowing ac- 
count of the Colorado settlement, which bears his name, and, 
as usual, expressed himself strongly in favor of any scheme 
which would take men from the crowded cities into the great 
waiting wilderness. But when propositions were made for 
means to assist those who were too poor to go without 
help, Mr. Greeley, with his characteristic benevolence, op- 
posed such measures. He said, in effect, that men who could 
not go without aid were not worth having in the new coun- 
try. The jewel of consistency certainly shines luminously 
on the philosopher's brow! He is continually telling poor 
men and poor women, who can scarcely make a hand-to- 
mouth living here, to “go West ;” and now when it is pro- 
posed to help this very class to emigrate, he declares himself 
against it. ‘The fact is Mr. Greeley is very philanthropic on 
paper, but about as hard-headed and as hard-hearted an old 
gentleman, in fact, as any of his less moneyed and philoso- 
phical brethren. He has a peculiar, mental, and physical 
temperament, and has all his life been able to do two days’ 
work in one. He has been favored by circumstances, too, and 
has been fortunate in his career, and he does not know how 
to make allowance for men of less capacious ability or less 
enduring strength. There are thousands of men—young and 
middle-aged, some single and some with families—crowded 
in our cities, who would make admirable citizens in the colo- 
nies that are already formed, or in those that may yet be es- 
tablished, but who are without the means to take them away, 
or to lay out a dollar in starting themselves as farmers or me- 
chanics when once arrived at the colonies. Associations for 
the help of such persons should be sustained by the hearty 
encouragement, approval, and aid of all who are interested 
in the prosperity of our rapidly growing country. Let us 
have a National Emigration Bureau, and let it be well sup- 
ported. 


BROADWAY BEAUTY. 


From the Standard, 


It has often been said that of a fine afternoon Broadway 
presents a beautiful spectacle. Mr. George Augustus Sala 
gave it a prominent place among the “ Streets of the World,” 
and surely that compliment is not to be despised, coming, as 
it does, from one whom the thoroughtare of even New Jeru- 
salem could scarcely be expected to surprise. Nor is the re- 
mark unjust. Tourists who have travelled the world over 
pause at frequent points between Union Park and the Bat- 





tery, and proclaim their admiration. We are gratified that 
this should be the case, and are, perhaps, inclined to congra- 
tulate the foreigner upon his exquisite discrimination. But 


The English Government, it appears, will be willing to| American women are points very strenuously 


fisheries, without demanding any pecuniary indemnity for find an 


3 . | 
upon, we think that our Government was committed some- | 


looks for there, and seldom finds. We allude to female 
beauty. How much does one see of it on Broadway? How 
many genuinely beautiful faces pass the peering pedestrian 
during the anxious walk up or down town? We referred 
just now to the golden streets of the New-Jerusalem, but one 
would willingly dispense with all the sidewalk bullion he 
found there if there were no spiritual beauty to animate it. 
The delicacy and ethereality of the beauty of the 
insisted 
you certainly do not 





upon by American writers; but 
illustration of those merits in our princi- 
|pal street. It would seem as though a_ thoroughfare 
|which is an exposition of so much of the entire spirit of 
| the metropolis would show at least a respectable number of 
| unquestionably beautiful faces. But the tact contradicts the 
expectation, and the truth remains that you encounter few 
handsome countenances of either sex. Ugly faces, and aver- 
|age faces, and interesting faces, you come across by the score, 
; and now and then some frail, pale, pensive, and elegant-look- 
|ing woman floats into view, and temporarily deceives you 
| into the notion that you have lit upon the desired set of fea- 
tures. A nearer inspection convinces you that you are mis- 
| taken. Like a Portuguese almond, the flavor of those tea- 
| tures is very sweet, very melting, but with a soupeon of the 
poison of paint in it. 
it is this meretricious vice which throws a paltry and repul- 
sive unreality over features that would otherwise be attrac- 
tive, if not positively charming. If the majority of women 
who go on Broadway will paint and powder, let them do it 
artistirally. If the thing is worth doing at all, let it be so well 
done as to defy detection. The world niay be a stage, but 
that is no reason why the women in it should always be 
rouged as though ready for the footlights. No man, scarcely 
a boy, is deceived by these heterogeneous applications of lily- 
white and oriental cream, rouge-vinaigre and tonsorial tinc- 
tures. Ladies and gentlemen! If we cannot suppress the 
vice let us regulate it; and since many genuine specimens of 
female beauty must be looked for on Broadway in vain, let 
us entreat that the efforts to approximate it may be made 
with a reasonable degree of skill. 


THE RETORT UNCOURTIOUS 
From the World. 


That Shakesperian fool in the forest who discoursed so 
wisely on the seven stages of retort, replication, quip, and 
rejoinder would have found it hard, we suspect, to * place” 
such a speech as the following, which we find credited or 
debted (as the reader pleases) to Mrs. Kemble in a Boston 
paper, and praised by the 7rijune as “a clever impromptu.” 
Some hapless youth, apparently at his wit’s end fora civil 
observation, is the interlocutor : 

“*] hear you have very fine hotels in America.’ 
| “*T have no hotels in America!’ replied Mrs. Kemble in a 
measured, contemptuous voice, turning upon the poor fellow, 
| and giving him a look that made him beat a speedy retreat.” 
| Now, certainly, this was not a “retort courteous,” and it 
, can hardly be set down either as pointed or clever. Upon the 
| facts as stated, it was simply a verbal slap in the face, ad- 
ministered in the neutral territory of a drawing-room, to a 
; uarmless soul who seems to have given no provocation, by a 
| person whose sex and station should have made her as slow, 
even under provocation, to deal out a verbal as a manual slap 
in the face. “ Retorts” of this kind are really weapons, the 
|use of which, like the use of physical weapons, can only be 
| justified in extreme cases and in self-defence, if society is not 
|.o be brought back to the condition so picturesquely de- 
scribed in the slightly improper ballad of * Nic of Lancas- 
tere.” The Tribune observes that the “ faculty of saying 
these clever things impromptu is a rare one.” Happily it is 
so, and we should be glad to believe that the disposition to 
say them was equally rare. Twoof the persons who in this 
century have been most famous for the possession of the 
faculty—John Randolph, of Roanoke, in America, and 
Douglas Jerrold in England—made themselves perfect social 
nuisances by the use of it; although it is but justice to Jer- 
rold to say that he was much less of a mere verbal bully than 
Randolph (or perhaps because) he was a much harder “ hitter” 
than the great Virginian. That was a comparatively legiti- 
mate use of the faculty which was made by the Ameriean 
lady who punished Mr. Thackeray for his impertinence in 
saying to her that he had heard she was “ very fast,” by re- 
plying, “ One should be slow to believe all one hears, Mr. 
Thackeray; I myself have heard that you were a gentleman.” 
Mrs. Kemble’s victim in Rome was not so sharply hit, but 
non constat that he deserved to be hit at all, unless the 
irascible queen of tragedy, indeed, conceived herself to be 
insulted by the implication that she wasan American. Finer 
and still more fair, contrasting indeed with both these re- 
pliques as a rapier-thrust contrasts with a box of the ear, was 
the famous rejoinder of the English diplomatist in the last 
century at the French court to the prince who remarked upon 
the envoy’s personal resemblance to the French king, and 
asked “if his mother had ever been in France?’ “ No, your 
highness,” he replied, “ but my father once was.” If societ 
is to be a “struggle for life,” of course the sharper are one’s 
claws and the more free is his-use of them the better for 
him. But if we are to have peace it is as well to be chari- 
table and courteous, perhaps, as to be “ swift and sententious.”’ 


THE GERMAN FETE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The French Courrier is pleased with the general impres- 
sion of the German fete, which was a, “the fete of 
peace,” and properly so called, it insists. It finds this de- 
signation in the announcements and the mottoes, and it re- 
joices that in this spirit the whole affair was carried out. If 
a Frenchman, whose reflections must have had somewhat of 
bitterness, can speak in this manner of the grand cele- 
bration so thoroughly organized and so brilliantly carried out, 
how great must be the pride of the Germans and how en- 
thusiastic may be the praises of the American! The day 
was perfect in its warm sunlight and clear atmosphere. The 
heavens welcomed most auspiciously the glad announcement 
of peace. The streets were thronged with gayer and more 
ample crowds than we ever saw before on such an occasion, 
and never was such a wealth of elaborate and scenic decora- 
tion poured out, especially in the German parts of the town. 
| The gaudy embellishment and flaunting gaieties that Broad- 
| way usually assumes were now transferred to the Bowery 
| and to the streets of the East Side. The utmost good humor 








The forces of the Commune have penetrated to Cla-| the point upon which the average of praise is yielded is the | prevailed, and the very spirit of order ruled the occasion. 


mart upon the south, and are advancing to the line of the | architectural beauty, the liveliness and contrast of color, and |The magnanimity noted by the French journal was the 





Seine upon the west of Paris. 


war. 


: France will probably re-| the incessant variety and life which find e 
turn all captured German ships not condemned as prizes of 


ut l Xpression there 
These qualities are admirable, no doubt, but they fade into 


comparative insignificance beside the element which one 





jmarked feature of the day. Kaiser Wilhelm, Prince Bis- 
marck, the Crown Prince, and other German notabilities, were 
| painted on canvass and moulded in clay, and crowned with 
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victorious laurels, but there were no derisive legends, ~ 
caricatures of France or Frenchmen, no unseemly hilarity | 
over Prussian victories. Germania was borne along in tri: | 
umpl, and with her Peace. Tue German heart swelled with | 
the glory of German unity. The aspiration of the race was 
attained, and in the honest enthusiasm and joy of that con- 
summation, all acerbity of feeling, and all vindictiveness of 
thought were vanished. 

Tue parade was grand in its numerical strength. For | 
nearly four hours the steady march proceeded, and as itswept | 
by it was a study and a lesson for the politician and for the 
thougittul citizen. This earnestness, this industry, this man- 
hood, are all significant. They introduce a new and busy 
element in our population, and new and active ideas in our 
institutions and policy. They are men not to be cajoled or 
flattered, or tampered with, for they are men of thought and 
purpose, and wi'h a willto carry it out. There was a certain 
sublimity in the industrial part of the pageant. It showed us 
the strength of the German arm, the diversity of his labor, 
and the breadth of his enterprise. Gambrinus rode along in 
triumph, but be indicates only one side of the German nature, 
its warm and active social spirit. The men who work in 
flour and those wbo work in iron—cotton, lace, wood, ivory, 
Wools, paint, pianos, provisions, all were exhibited. There 
was nothing too severe in the manual labor of sturdy men, 
and nothing too light for the nimble fingers of children that 
had not here its representative. The spectators were taught 
that this German population, now making New York the 
third German city in the world, has penetrated into every 
trade, and means of livelihood, and that its economies and 
its diligence, its honesty and its enterprise, are all exercised in 
the great scheme of our national development. New York 
has had many pageants, but none has been more suggestive of 
thought than this. If it keeps the promise made by it, it as- 
sures a perfect German Empire abroad, bound by close aftilia- 
tion to the Germans of the Empire in whatever clime their 
lot is cast. 


FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
From the Tribune 


Under the brief republican regime of 1848-51, it was smart- 
ly said that the chief difficulty of the republic was a lack of 
republicans. At present, badness of quality seems even more 
glaring than deficiency of numbers. 

Those who assumed power at Paris last Summer on the 
downfall of the Empire were deemed sincere and even zeal- 
ous republicans; but their acts proved that they did not be- 
lieve the French masses republican. Having hastily ordered 
an election, they deliberately countermanded it; so sincere a 
republican as Louis Blanc insisting that the callow republic 
could not be safely consigned to the tender mercies of Uni- 
versal Suifrage. 

At length, the culmination of a long series of swiftly suc- 
ceeling military disasters in the fall of Paris compelled the 
improvised Government to sue for peace. Bismarck very 
properly insisted that some popular basis for or sanction of 
the Government was essential, or France would not be bound 
by its stipulations. Soa National Assembly was summoned ; 
but Gambetta issued a decree excluding all who had served 
either the Bourbon, the Orleans, or the Napoleonic monar- 
chy, from the list of candidates. No doubt, this was intend- 
ed to compel the return of a republican majority ; but whata 
confession of republican weakness ! 

The Assembly was chosen. It adhered to the republic, and 
made Thiers chief of the State. Howcould it have done bet- 
ter? The fortunes of France were at the lowest ebb; she 
needed her very highest ability, her ripest experience, at the 
helm; and where should these be found if not in Adolphe 
— The civilized world emphatically ratified the 
choice. 

Now, this Government, based on Universal Suffrage, and in 
fact as well as name republican, is rebelled against by the 
Social Democracy of Paris as though it were the incarnation 
of Legitimacy and Divine Right. They fight it as they never 
ventured to fight the military despotism of Louis Napoleon. 
The fact that it sprang directly from a popular vote gives it 
no sacredness in their eyes. They suspect that it is not in 
hearty accord with them; they know that it will not accept 
the dictum of a Parisian mob for the authentic voice of 
France: so they seize cannon, and construct barricades, and 
make war on the National authorities. They will have noth- 
ing but a republic; and they render a republic impossible. 
They will allow the Assembly to sit nowhere but in Paris; 
and they exclude it from Paris by barricades and batteries. 
Alas! France! 


SECOND-HAND EXPERIENCE. 
From the Standard. 


The majority of people have the same objection to experi- 
ence at second hand that they do to furniture which falls to 
them through the same process. They like to pick the var- 
nish off life for themselves, and to ensconce themselves among 
a set of experiences that have all the gloss of novelty upon 
them. No amount of worldly wisdom lavished upon them 
by some benevolent cynic who has been behind the scenes of 
life and feels that there is little except humbug upon its 
stage, induces them to forego the pleasure of finding out for 
themselves. The experience which is sifted to them through 
the sieve of another person’s mind, and which they are bland- 
ly requested to restrict their appetites to, lacks those fiery and 
iteion articles without which the cup of life tastes tame 
indeed. It is a mint-julep with the julep out, and only the 
innocent and aromatic mint remaining. 

This indisposition to profit by the experience of others, 
of course applies mainly to the average enterprises, vices, 
errors and pleasures of social life. Mentor discourses with 
benevolent garrulity concerning the quicksands he avoided 
here, and the shoals that he passed safely over there. He de- 
scribes how Scylla nearly proved too much for him, and how 
Charybdis almost drew him under, and Telemachus sits by 
with lit face but unlistening ears, his fancy busy with the de- 
lights and dangers of that adventurous career, against which 
the pious graybeard is warning him. But it is all of no ac- 
count. Mentor’s reflections are set down to the gossip of the 
age, and all the gratitude he gets is Telemachus’ unalterable 
conviction, that he is maliciously trying to deny him the 
pleasures natural to youth. Second-hand experience does not 
take. Did either of the wretched mistresses of Louis XIV. 
heed the warning, calling loudly to her from the shadowed 
retirement of the woman she had supplanted? Is Louis de 
la Valliere prevented from rushing on her fate, by the living 
tragedy which lasted through the career of Maria Mancini? or 
does Madame de Montespan or the Duchess de Fontanges 

luck practical benefit from the cloistered penitence of 

alliere? Not by any means. With all the unreason that, 





in similar circumstances, seems to be characteristic of the ) 
tire human race, each splendid victim steps gaily into a palace 
through which she passes, by quick transition stages, into a 
realm of wretchedness and neglect, and the only experience by 
which she morally benefits is that which brings her to a nun’s 
lone cell and a hair-cloth shirt. 

Men may benefit in a business way by taking advantage of 
the pecuniary imprudencies of others; but this is a very differ- 
ent thing from adopting experience at second hand, which 
consists in so appropriating and making our own the lessons 
learned by others as to avoid the necessity of learning these 
lessons in the same way ourselves. This is the process which 
the wiseacre who knows the ropes is perpetually adjuring the 
impulsive ignoramus to apply, but with scarcely more proba- 
bility that it will be done than the revolution of the earth 
will be reversed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The woeful condition of Paris occupies the attention of Eu- 
rope, to the exclusion of many topics which would usually 
form interesting subjects for comment. The task which M, 
Thiers and his government have undertaken is appreciated, 
and its enormous difficulties excite much sympathy. Here 
are a few extracts from papers which offer opinions upon his 
“duty of the hour.” It will, of course, be remembered that 
they were written when the conflict now raging had only 
just begun. 

The Times says: 

M. Thiers and his colleagues have no choice. The insur- 
gents in arms must be at once attacked. The lesson must be 
impressed on them, at whatever cost, that the first se | 
of society is obedience to the laws promulgated by its will, 
and to officers duly appointed while executing such laws. 
And it must be impressed on them alone. The same lesson 
must be learnt by the men who refuse to assist in putting 
down insurgents as by insurgents themselves. Insurrection 
has been so often justifiable that it seems to have become an 
article in the creec of some lands that it can never be a 
crime. This dangerous folly cannot be tolerated. 


From the Morning Advertiser— 


The savagery of the mob has broken out into open rebel- 
lion. What do these wretched monsters hope or expect? It 
is the very cruelty of cowardice to perpetuate the useless 
deeds of butchery which are reported from Paris. At what 
terrible cost, eliciting the sneers of despotism, must “ order” 
now be restored? The men who did not, or could not, de- 
fend Paris, are now busy in the work of destruction and in 
levying war against a Republic, in the interest of monarchs, 
emperors, and tyrants. Surely Mr. Scheelcher is a sufficiently 
advanced democrat. Yet even he makes an appeal on _ be- 
half of the Government and the National Assembly. What 
could the “ Reds” hope for, if they sueceeded for a brief 
while in establishing anarchy? Nothing beyond; nothin 
save pillage. We deeply regret to learn that the demoralized 
soldiers of the line have in some instances dishonored them- 
selves by fraternizing, at it is called, with the insurgents, the 
brotherhood of Cain with Cain. If this continue, and is not 
immediately put down by a strong hand, M. Thiers must 
despair of his country. 


The Pall Mall Gazette did not seem to anticipate the diffi- 
culties which have become apparent: 


On all former occasions the submission of the capital to the 
insurgents involved the submission or the capture of the 
Government, and this once effected, there was no one left to 
organize further resistance to the progress and triumph of the 
revolution. A civil war which begins by one side taking pri- 
soners all the commanders on the other side is likely to be 
soon at an end. In the present case the representatives of 
France are still able to deliberate, the Executive is still able 
to issue its mandates, the Government, in short, is still at 
large and still protected by a general of its own appointing. 
If the 40,000 troops whom General Vinoy is said to be in 
command of at Versailles are men to be depended on, they 
will probably be found quite strong enough for the work they 
have todo. A siege of Paris, with every second man in the 
city a friend to the attacking force, would not be the formi- 
able affair that the Germans found it when the Parisians 
were united among themselves. 


The Manchester Guardian sees the case more clearly : 


M. Thiers will assuredly do his utmost to suppress the in- 
surrection by French troups alone, but he is placed in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest difficulty. * * In any case, 
the insurrection cannot be put down without German co- 
operation ; and if the Government should discover that they 
have force upon which reliance can be placed, it may be 
compelled to request that the necessary co-operation shall 
take the form of an armed intervention. Anyhow, it is not 
to be expected that the Germans who hold the forts on the 
north and east of Paris will remain inactive spectators of the 
conflict. Such are the dreadful extremes to which a country 
may be reduced by misplaced patriotism. M. Thiers demands, 
oa will receive, the warmest sympathy; and the opinion of 
the world will sustain him in any measures that may be 
necessary to secure the speedy re-establishment of the na- 
tional authority. 


The Standard declares that— 


Those who have sown the wind may well expect to reap 
the whirlwind. The Opposition which made a peaceful 
policy impossible to the Empire, and seized the moment of 
defeat for the overthrow of an established Government, have 
now to deal with the problem which Cavaignac solved b 
hard fighting in 1848, and Napoleon III. shelved for upwards 
of twenty years. Their treatment of it up to the present 
time is not calculated to inspire hope of their energy or their 
success. They have temporised and talked. hey have 
done literally nothing. It is impossible to forecast the future. 

+ rompt and united action is needed, if to the 
calamities of a disastrous war are not to be added the horrors 
of anarchy and the Zerrewr Rouge. 

The Scotsman says: ; 

There is no possibility of parleying with such men as those 
who are on the heights of Montmartre and threatening the 
city. They are incapable of liberty, and_require to be held 
down as you would hold a savage dog. M. Jules Favre and 
his associates went into power on the back of these creatures, 
and never ceased insisting on the bonds which kept them in 
check being loosened. When the war broke out there was 
heard in the Legislative Body the demand that arms should 















































































be given to the people, and M. Favre and his friends repeated 
it in the character of representatives of the Revolutionaries. 
He and most of his colleagues hunted the Empire with that 
fierce pack, and now he seems in danger of a just retribution 
in being, Actwon-like, devoured by his own hounds. The 
revolution is another proof of the necessity for a strong 
Government, and there is some indication in the tone of the 
National Assembly that France is not unwilling to have such 
a Government. The Administration of M. Thiers is con- 
demned by what has happened, and the sooner there is a 
new hand at the State helm, whether as Emperor, King, or 
wise Dictator, the better both for Paris and France. 


The Conference protocols is still much talked about. 
From the Saturday Review— 


The farce of the Conference has ended with the foregone 
conclusion which was conventionally deprecated by Lord 
Granville. It was scarcely worth while to pass a formal re- 
solution to the effect that the obligations of treaties could not 
be repudiated at pleasure. Prince Gortschakoff from the first 
announced that England and the allies of England were per-. 
fectly at liberty to concert among themselves the means of 
giving effect to the irrevocable determination of Russia. The 
great diplomatic triumph achieved by Russia removes one 
serious obstacle to an Eastern war of conquest; but the 
maritime preparations against Constantinople which the Con- 
ference has sanctioned will not alone suftice for the attain- 
ment of the object in view. As long as the Western Powers 
retain supremacy at sea, a second Sinope might be a barren 
victory, to be followed, perhaps, by another destruction of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet. 


From the Daily Telegraph— 


It is impossible, on the perusal of the protocols, not to feel 
the heartiest regret that the Russian Circular was ever issued’ 
—a regret which becomes ever the deeper as the frank and 
conciliatory spirit in which all the plenipotentiaries dealt with 
the subject is more aud more clearly developed. The prac- 
tical eflect of the tone taken, and of the measures adopted at 
the first meeting, was, however, not merely to efface, but to 
rebuke, the steps by which it had been rendered desirable. It 
is easy to be cynically sarcastic, and to say that Russia, hav- 
ing gained the real end which she sought, must have been 
giad enough to accept any rebuke, to swallow any leek, how- 
ever administered, if it did but help her towards that end. 
But the gain to the public honor and security of Europe by 
the declaration embodied in the first protocol far outweighs 
whatever secming advantages Russia has obtained by the 
new Treaty of London. 


The Morning Post says: 


It is material to observe that of the several plenipotentiaries 
present at the Conference, not one, save the representatives 
of Russia or Germany, entertained or expressed any doubt 
of the expediency of continuing to exclude ships of war 
from the Black Sea. From first to last we see in the proto- 
cols conclusive evidence that a treaty purchased at the cost 
of abloody war has been rescinded with the apparent con- 
sent of the European Powers, although those most interested 
in maintaining it in its integrity have in no degree altered 
their opinion as to the expediency of the grounds on which 
it was based. 


The Standard says: 


The protocols tell from first to last a story of English con- 
cession and English humiliation. They show that the Eng- 
lish Government was not content to accept for itself all that 
Russia demanded, but that it exerted itself to procure the as- 
sent of Turkey to the annulment of stipulations the main- 
tenance of which the Turkish Government felt to be most 
important. They show it was anxious by every mean com- 
pliance to satisfy the desires of Russia and Prussia, and eager 
to discover every wretched quibble which could be repre- 
sented as a justification of that compliance. 


The Zimes has a word about the Fenians which is worth 
recording. It says: 


It should never be forgotten that Fenianism is essentially 
of American growth. At this moment it has no organized 
existence in Ireland itself, and the entire control of the move- 
ment, both military and political, is nominally retained in 
America. Moncy, arms, brains, discipline—al! are supplied 
from America, and were it clearly understood to-morrow that 
no American Government or party would ever countenance 
Fenian designs, the whole bubble would be instantly dissolv- 
ed, and the few really earnest and resolute men who form its 
nucleus would betake themselves to some more hopeful en- 
terprise. We do not, however, ask so much as this. Until 
the Alabama question is settled—as we heartily trust it is now 
in a fair way of being settled—we make some allowance for 
the motive, pitiful as it is, for keeping up this source of annoy- 
ance to Great Britain and expense to Canada, The only ap- 
peal that we do make is one that honest Americans will 
hardly reject. Let them consider how it would be possible 
to govern Ireland more justly and humanely than it is now 

overned; whether it would be worth the while of the United 

tates to govern Ireland at any price; and whether a Fenian 
republic, with its headquarters in America, and obliged to find 
land in Ireland for all the exiles who might choose to return, 
would be really a blessing to Ireland herself. In short, let 
them face the difficulty which the people as well as the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom has to deal with, and think 
how they would deal with it if it were their own. 


The reception of Napoleon in England is the occasion of 
various reflections. 


The Daily News says: 


Once more a royal exile comes for shelter to this hospitable 
soil of freedom. The Emperor Napoleon has come to Chisel- 
hurst with his family, to end his days in the country which 
was the home of his early manhood. He will find here a 
generous welcome, and we hope a quiet retreat. We shall 
not mar the welcome if we point a contrast. The venture of 
last summer, which has cast the Imperial family on these 
shores, has given another royal house imperial honors; and 
while the Emperor who gave the challenge to the struggle is 
seeking quiet exile, the monarch who received it is returning 
to his capital amid the acclamations of the people. So ends 
the drama opened in July. 


From the Times: 

It is to be feared the affair will count in foreign estimation 
for more than it is worth. The mobbing of the exiled 
family, and the utter absence of all the respect due to private 
emotions, are notorious features of such occasions in England. 
The demonstrations of welcome and sympathy were, per- 
haps, sincere, and therefore pardonable, as far as they went, 
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but it must appear, we imagine, to Germans, Frenchmen, and 
all other people who read the story, that Englishmen lend 
themselves to the work of the moment with most unthinking 
minds. For the rest, if Louis Napoleon can measure—as he 
is perfectly capable of doing—the scope of this popular out- 
burst, and interpret it as a sign that he is not unwelcome to 
the asylum he has sought, he will be right in his conclusion. 


From the Manchester Examiner : 


The fervid enthusiasm which marked the Emperor’s recep- 
tion, yesterday, is the popular tribute to a descent of fortune 
which has had no parallel in modern times. Even the stern 
censor who may think that the Emperor perversely challeng- 
ed the fate which has overtaken him cannot withhold a cer- 
tain feeling of sympathy at the matchless severity of the 
blow. As for the thousands of our countrymen who filled 
Dover with their ringing cheers, they were fortunately not 
in a studious mood. They were only bent on demonstrating 
their kindly wishes towards one whom they regarded as for 
long “ the faithful ally of England,” and in this they certain- 
ly were completely successful. The Emperor is said to have 
been affected by the warmth of a reception which, at least, 
owed nothing to the vulgar taint of gilded fortune. 


The Telegraph says : 


It is hard to sum up the story of so wondrous a career; yet 
some calumnies of Louis Napoleon’s foes have been effectual- 
ly dispelled. He was called merciless and bloodthirsty. 
History now knows, as even his enemy Mr. Kinglake admits, 
that he gave no orders for a street massacre on the 2nd of 
December, and that the bloodshed arose through the excite- 
ment of the soldiery and the calculated provocation of the 
mob. He was called a cunning conspirator, who, for purpo- 
ses of personal luxury and gain, seized power. The answer 
is, that he was a hard-working ruler, and that he leaves France 
a poor man. He was called a coward; his calmness amid the 
murderous havoc of Sedan disproves the libel. There remain, 
as black spots, his defeat before the superior craft of Count 
Bismarck, and his failure as an European statesman; but at 
the present hour, when France is again almost in the hands 
of a Paris mob, there will arise in many minds regretful rec- 
ollections of the ruler who for so many years held revolution 
in check, and tamed that metropolis of wild and reckless fac- 
tion. Nor will Englishmen fail to remember that, of all the 
past sovereigns of France, none has been an ally so staunch, 
so honest, or so true, as the discrowned Napoleon, now our 
guest. 

The Manchester Guardian says of the reception— 


Still it is impossible not to feel that there is, to say the 
least, a certain indecency in the extravagance of the welcome 
accorded to a man who comes before usas one of the parties 
chiefly responsible for a gigantic and infinitely disastrous war 
scarcely yet over, and as the special advocate and representa- 
tive of a political system which is the direct negation of all 
that we ourselves most value. It is true that Napoleon was 
our ally in the Crimea, that he has been civil towards us in 
the matter of passports, and, best of all, liberal towards us in 
the matter of a commercial treaty. Still it would perhaps 
have been as well had we made some slight effort to restrain 
the exuberance of our own feelings, and show a little more 
regard to the sensibilities of other people. 


Says the Record: 


It would, under any circumstances, be unpardonable to de- 
ny hospitality to the fallen Emperor, and with whatever fault 
he is justly chargeable it cannot be denied that he has been, 
as Lord Granville testified, the most faithful French ally 
that England ever knew. We therefore pass over his many 
shortcomings as the possessor of Imperial power, and, on the 
contrary, we are disposed to believe that but for the restless 
spirit of his people, and the fears it inspired for the safety of 
his dynasty, he would have made good his word that “ The 
Empire was peace.” 


The Anglo-American Times talks thus about New York: 


We have often observed that New York City is becoming 
Irish, and the more Irish it becomes, according to Byron, the 
less nice; but, according to general testimony, its Government 
and that of the State more and more assumes the green hue 
of the “ Emerald Isle,” where, if the country looks verdant, 
the cities, we are bound to add, are, to say the least, dirty. 
There are some institutions for which New York is indebted 
to its Irish population, and others are being gradually intro- 
duced. For instance, in the State Legislature, it was proposed 
to make St. Patrick's Day a legal holiday. When the Roman 
Catholic religion is in the ascendant, when the Executive 
rules through the priests, and the priests get their cue from 
the Pope; when Free Schools are suppressed, and all denomi- 
nations of Protestants are taxed to supply the funds for the 
extirpation of the heresy of which they are living evidences, 
then the nice little Irish Government of New York will have 
made further progress; but it is to that the city drifts, unless 
a resolute and timely stand ke made. 


ee 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The last Shakspearian revival of the season has been made 
at Niblo’s Garden, in the production of “ The Life and Death 
of Richard the Third,” and it may be said with truth that in 
the way of extreme carefulness of details, in the correctness 
of the dresses, in the beauty of the scenery, and the magnifi- 
cence of the procession, the pageant surpasses every thing 
that has yet been produced on the American stage. We fear, 
however, that the return will scarcely be commensurate with 
the outlay incurred, owing to the lack of talent in the cast of 
the piece. There are some of Shakspeare’s plays which ad- 
mit of great scenic display without necessitating histrionic 
talent of the highest order in the delineation of the leadin 
parts. In this category may be classed “The Tempest, 
“ Richard the Second,” “ A Midsummer’s Night Dream,” and 
“Henry the Fourth,” but never such a tragedy as “ Richard 
the Third.” Indeed, it is doubtful whether in the whole 
range of Shakspearian characters there is one so terribly ex- 
acting as that of the hunchbacked tyrant, and in our time it 
is acknowledged that no actor, even of the highest rank, has 
been equal to the task. The first time the writer went to a 
theatre, this a was performed, and although almost 
forty years have elapsed since then, the subtle craft, the 
bursts of violence, the anguish and the terror as depicted by 
the Richard of that day are still indelibly impressed on the 
tablets of memory, although many other events of greater 
moment have passed into the vale of oblivion. That was the 
first and last time I ever saw Edmund Kean, and as there 
was no meretricious array of scenery, dresses or stage ap- 
pointments in that little barn-like theatre at Brighton to be- 


wilder the imagination of a child, to the genius of the actor 
must be attributed the vivid impression made on that occa- 
sion. Since that time I have seen many Richards, butI state 
with regret that I never saw the character so wretchedl 
played as by Mr. Bennett at Niblo’s Garden. It is wit 
the utmost reluctance that I express this conviction; 
and as I differ from many of the critics who have 
reviewed the performance, I almost wish it may be 
proved that my estimate is wrong. In the first place 
the tragedy is played from beginning to end in that 
stilted declamatory style that dispels every illusion as to the 
truthfulness to nature of the scenes depicted. Why Shak- 
sperian tragedies are thus ever maltreated I know not There 
was atime whenin the French classic drama it was cus- 
tomary for the actors to recite the verses so as to bring out 
each jingling measure, but Talma and Rachel broke through 
such conventionalities,and now, as Alphonso Karr states, the 
actor takes as much pains to destroy the rhyme as the authors 
do in writing it. Mr Bennett is wanting in every attribute 
that makes an actor. His diction is monotonous and pain- 
fully drawled out; his deportment is constrained and often 
faulty; his gestures and bye-play are seldom in consonance 
with the words of the play; and, as the leading actor, he 
ives a tone to the tragedy which all the other artists, except 

r. Neil Warner an adame Ponisi, appear to adopt as 
he true standard. 

There is one who lives to-day who will occupy a niche in 
the Halls of Fame, when Richard and his foul deeds are 
almost erased from the tablets of history, but it is not to be 
supposed that the German Emperor will be there represented 
in his career of triumph as are now-a-days shown the men 
who centuries since made the earth quake with their man- 
dates. The whole system is pernicious, as Shakspeare’s plays 
are long enough without the infliction of a bombastic decla- 
mation which mars many of the beauties with which the 
poet’s pages are studded. 

But if I cannot accord a just meed of praise either to the 
tragedian, nor to some who play the leading parts, I must 
confess that, as a pageant, it is the most superb I have ever 
seen. The scenery is beautiful, the dresses faultless, and all 
the accessories in the best taste, and yet there are points that 
have been strangely overlooked by the management. In the 
first place, during the procession of Richard and his troops 
through London, there is not a citizen to be seen in the 
streets, and yet who can forget the magnificent effect pro- 
duced, atthe Princesses, in “ Richard the Second,” by the en- 
thusiasm of the surging populace beneath, up to the balconies 
lined with oy! women, and even to the crowds on the 
housetops. In the second place, the field of Bosworth was 
not gained by a single charge of a corporal’s guard. The 
battle scene in “ King John,” as represented at Drury Lane, 
might have offered more brilliant suggestions to the manage- 
ment than anything emanating from a provincial town bet- 
ter celebrated for its cottonades than its cannonades. As, 
however, I have before stated, the pageant is magnifi- 
cent, but, if the spectator can sit out the whole tragedy 
he will, doubtless, admire it as a spectacle, but thank his stars 
there is no fourth Richard whose life and death he can pos- 
sibly be bored with. 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Charles Matthews has met 
with an unqualified success, the theatre being crowded to its 
utmost capacity every evening. It is delightful to witness 
the vivacity with which the veteran actor p ays the different. 
characters in “ Married for Money” and “ Patter versus Clat- 
ter,” and we never remember to have seen him to better ad- 
vantage than in Mr. Daly’s bright little theatre on the avenue. 
There is no doubt but that his engagement will be a great 
pecuniary success, as every one in the city will wish to see 
Charles Matthews in all his favorite characters before he takes 
his last farewell to the American stage. 

Miss Laura Keene opened the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
during the past week with a drama written expressly for Mr. 
Creswick, produced some years since at the Surrey Theatre, 
I believe. While fully admitting the right of Mr. Creswick to be 
classed among the best melo-dramatic actors of the day, I re- 
gret thata better choice had not been made in the selection of 
the piece with which the campaign was inaugurated. “ No- 
body's Child” is a drama that appears more to the taste of a 
Bowery audience than that of the cultivated classes by whom 
this theatre is more likely to be patronized, and although the 
play is well = upon the stage, and a fair average company 
support Mr. Creswick and Miss Keene, I do not believe that the 
management will reap that reward which might have been se- 
cured had a better selection been made in the opening piece. 
Itis not too late to profit by the experience of the past week, 
and we hope yet to see the company in a drama better suited 
to their talents, 

At Wallack’s, Foote’s comedy of the “ Liar” was played on 
Thursday with the most brilliant success, Mr. Lester Wallack 
personating Young Wilding with that grace and vivacity for 
which he is so celebrated. Mr. Gilbert as Old Wilding was 
as usual inimitable, and Miss Clara Jennings acted Miss 
Grantham, with great archness. The other characters were 
admirably portrayed, and the comedy is mounted with the 
usual care bestowed on every piece produced at this theatre. 
The performance closed with “ His Last Legs,” in which Mr. 
Brougham’s talent is shown to the very best advantage. 

FREE LANCE. 


Acapemy or Desien.—On Thursday evening there was an 
unusually brilliant gathering of our most prominent citizens 
and their families, apropos of the opening of the spring exhi- 
bition of the Academy. The collection of pictures was view- 
ed with great interest, and the general opinion was that this 
season's display will compare favorably with its predecessors. 
We shall not, at present at least, attempt a detailed notice 
of the various works for inspection, but simply mention 
that the assemblage appeared much gratified by the many 
pleasures offered to the guests. 


a 
SPORTING. 


The rule prohibiting two year olds from running until May 
1st has a most damaging effect upon the Spring Races in 
England, the accounts from Northampton showing a nota- 
ble falling off in the entries and attendance. The two prin- 
cipal events were the Great Northamptonshire Stakes, and 
the Earl Spencer's Plate, which was decided as follows : 

The Great Northamptonshire Stakes (Handicap) of 100 
sovs., added to a sweepstakes of 25 sevs. each, 15 ft., and 5 if 
declared; the second received 25 sovs.; 2 miles, 51 subs., 27 
of whom declared. 

Mr. G. Payne’s b ec Jester, by Lord of the Isles—The 

aE CS eer G. Jarvis 1 
Lord St. Vincent's b c Barford, 4 yrs, 7st. 13lb...Chaloner 2 
Lord Ailesbury’s b f Stockpurse, 4 yrs, 6st. 10lb..T. Os- ‘ 

ce 6 raniwt0ch vines s tebadeqcnencoqasecees Metevies 











The following also ran : 

Baron Rothschild’s b f Mahonia, 4 yrs, 8st.: Major Pember- 
ton’s b h Adolphus, 5 yrs, 7st. 7lb.; Mr. W. Hale’s bre Re- 
— 3 yrs, 5st. 10lb.; Mr. Saville’s br f by Claret—Lady 

lanche, 3 yrs, 5st. 8lb. 


The post betting was 5 to 2 against Republican, 4 to 1 Bar- 

ford, 5 to 1 Jester,6 to 1 Mahonia, 100 to 15 Adolphus, and 
10 to 1 against Lady Blanche filly. Passing the Stand the 
first time round, Stockpurse held a couple of lengths’ lead of 
Republican, the Lady Blanche filly going on third, inadvance 
of Adolphus, Jester being pulled back with Mahonia as they 
rounded the top bend, where Adolphus at the same time im- 
proved his position, and took second place in the next quar- 
ter of amile. Along the far side, Stockpurse made the pace 
very fast, racing away in front of Adolphus, while Barford 
drew up to the Lady Blanche filly, whom he heade1 three- 
quarters of a mile from home. Here Jester, who was last, 
lurched about so much that Jarvis had to apply the whip to 
him, and as they made the bend for the straight he rapidly 
caught his horses, of whom Stockpurse and Adolphus were 
beating before reaching the distance, and with all the others 
settled except Barford, Jester held Lord St. Vincent’s colt 
safe, and won easily by a length; four lengths divided second 
and third. Adolphus was fourth, Republican fifth, and Ma- 
honia and the Lady Blanche filly, side by side last. 
Mr. Payne, it is said, wins about £3,090, having been able 
to back Jester to advantage, Owing to the public having been 
hoodwinked to support Baron Rothschild’s Midsummer and 
Mahonia. 

Earl Spencer's Plate of 100 sovs., adled to a Handicap 
Sweepstakes of 15 sovs. each, 5 ft. if declared, for all ages 
(two-year-olds excepted); winners extra. New Spencer 
Plate Course, straight. 47 subs., 18 of whom declared. 
Mr. Padwick’s ch c Cymbal, by Kettledrum—Nelly Hill, 

OE peers 
Sir F. Johnstone’s b h Michael de Basco, 6 yrs, 7st. Wilson 
Mr. Clive’s br ¢ Old Sam, 4 yrs, 7st 2lb......... - Walling 
The following also ran: 

Mr. R. C. Naylor's b f Stephanotis, 4 yrs, 8st. 2lb.; Mr. J. 
Turner's ch c Referee, 4 yrs, 7st. 4lb.; Mr. Gleadowe’s b c 
Mr. Fox, 3 yrs, 7st. 3lb.; Mr. F. Bruce’s ch ¢ Knight of 
Athol, 4 yrs, 7st. 2lb.; Mr. T. Valentine's b c Podesta, 4 yrs, 
7st. 2lb.; Mr. A. Lupin’s b f Posterite, 3 vrs, 7st.; Mr. F. 
Pryor’s bl c Albuera, 4 yrs, 6st. 12lb.; Lord Rosebery’s b f 
Parthenope, 3 yrs, 6st. 8lb.; Mr. J. Mumford’s bc Miutelot, 5 

rs, 6st. 8lb.; Mr. C. Rayner’s b c Orangeman, 3 yrs, 63t. 8b. ; 

r. Wheeler's b f Our Emily, 3 yrs, 6st. 51b. 


The betting was 100 to 30 agst Orangeman, 5 to 1 Michael 
de Basco, 11 to 2 Albuera, 6 to 1 Cymbal, 7 to 1 Stephanotis, 
10 to 1 Matelot, and 20 to 1 agst Olid Sam. At the second at- 
tempt the flag fell to a good start, but before half a dozen 
strides had been taken, Cymbal, on the left of his horses, 
drew himself clear, and as they came over the brow of the 
hill he was followed by Stephanotis on the inside, Michael de 
Basco on the whip hand, Orangeman and Knight of Athol in 
the centre of the course, and old Sam, Posterite, and Podesta 
on the right, but the last-named soon dropped away to the 
rear. Cymbal came along at a cracking pace to the distance, 
where Stephanotis was beaten, and a few strides further on 
the favorite hung out signals of distress, Michael de Baso at 
the same instant challenging the leader. Cymbal, however, 
shook him off without any difficulty, and although Wilson 
made a determined eftort to avert defeat it was of no avail, 
Mr. Padwick’s horse winning very cleverly by three-parts of 
alength. Old Sam finished twice that distance in the rear of 
the second, just clear of Orangeman, fourth, Knight of Athol, 
fifth, and Posterite sixth. Then came Parthenope seventh, 
Matelot eighth, Stephanotis ninth, and Albuera and Referee 
next. The last three were Podesta, Mr. Fox, and Our 
Emily. 


Wore 





Tue New Orveans Races.—The spring meeting of the 
Metairie Jockey Club commenced on the 8th inst. The at- 
tendance was large and the track in excellent condition. 
Below are the summaries : 


FIRST DAY—APRIL 8. 


Metairie Jockey Club, Spring Meeting.—First Day, Satur- 
day, April 8, 1871.—First Race—The Bingaman Stake; the 
annual Metairie Stake, for three-year-olds; $25 entrance, 
p.p.; five or more to fill the stake; two miles, $1,000 added; 
second horse to receive $200, third horse to save his stake ; 
closed with 11 nominations ; value of stake, $1,275. 


T. G. Moore’s Foster, by Lexington, dam Verona, by imp 
IN, Caciukdncdaiwmecieanin beens vaxte aaekaesieins 
W. Jennings’ Defender, by John Morgan, dam Cincona, by 
NE Mc can keke ines eden hes ieee ecknkdee eswen> 
D. Swigert’s Annette, by Lexington, dam Alice Jones, by 
imp Glencoe 
The following also ran: 
Lida Grissom ; John McDonald; Kathleen. Time, 3:36. 
Seconp Race.—Club purse $500; one and a half miles. 
"7 a W. H. Johnson, 3 years, by imp Bonnie Scot- 
WE citi aceusweimesacniana ECT Re EP 
T. J. Moore’s ae sere 5 years, by Lexington, dam Bay 
RT 
Dunis and Ward’s Deringer, 4 years old, by Rogers, dam 
I TE I ice casks Acdnmomadn neat esea wh ae 
The following also ran : 
Alaska, 3 years old; Bob Simmons, 3 years old ; Woodburn, 
4 years old; Victory, aged. Time 2:13]. 
Tatrp Race.—Club purse $1,000; three miles. 
D. Swigert’s Pilgrim, 3 years old, by Lexington, dam by 


imp. Cairn Gorme, by Cotherstone.................... 1 
Bacon & Holland’s Nannie Douglas, 4 years old, by Rog- 
ers, dam by Wagner........... Mieke naneacs phim 2 


J. H. Henderson’s Donovan, aged, by Bulletin, dam by 
i SNE i 6) oscuunnemaenes etnies de-tede Voss 
W. Cottrill’s Morgan Scout, 4 years old, by John Morgan, 
dam Lizzie Morgan, by imp. Glencoe. ................. 
ime, 5.3344. 
SECOND DAY—APRIL 11. 
FIRST RACE. 


Metarrig Jockey Civs, New Orweans, April 11.— 
Hurdle race, two miles, over eight hurdles; horses to carry 
twenty pounds over regular weight. Club purse $750. 


T. G. Moore’s Beacon, aged, by Lexington, dam Bay Leaf, 
by imp. Yorkshire, 134 lbs 


J. Nelligan’s Chalmette, 5 years old, 134 Ibs...... . clea 2 
D. Swigert’s Virgil, 6 years old, 134 Ibs............ aenae 3 
The following also ran: 
W. C. Lipscomb’s Tanglefoot, 131 lbs ; Owner's —— Israel; 





B. Riley’s Chickasaw, 131 lbs. Time, 3.58. 
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SECOND RACE. 


Same Day.—Club purse $500, one anda quarter miles. 
Bacon & Holland’s b. g. Corsican, 5 years old, by Uncle 
Vic, dam imp. Sovereign 


We ee IE <3 cele ace b aus ae dieomakaw keene ans 2 
SN ee NE soso tes cess sre diannies eyes eweeess 3 
IN 5 sack scanner cena bitekcevat es ceenGakoaiees 4 


Time, 2.14. 
THIRD RACE. 
Same Day.—Club Purse $1,250; two-mile heats. 





W. Jennings’ Defender, 3 years old, by John Morgan, o- 


ee Serre er ee 1 
D. Swigert’s Pilgrim, 3 eo old, by Lexington, dam 
imp Cairn Gorme, by Cotherstone................- 2 2 
A.C. Franklin’s Alaska, 3 years old, by Bulletin, dam 


Dy Wap BIBI OR woes ocinineg cscsicrcvicscscscnenseiaees 
Time, 3:4114—3:39. 
THIRD DAY—APRIL 12. 
FIRST RACE. 

Matairie Jockey Club, New Orleans, April 12.—The Minor 
Stake; the Annual Metairie Stake for two-year olds, to 
carry three-year-old weigh‘s; one mile; entrance $25, p p; 
$1,000 added; second horse to receive $200; third horse to 
save his stake. 

Wm. Cotrrill’s Billy Wiliamson, by Daniel Boone, dam 

Corinne, bey POrtand,. ....3:0.2.5.0:0:0s00 since sve ceescicesiee 
Wn. Cottrill’s Frank Ross, by Daniel Boone, dam Signora 

8 See eer ee rr ee 
Warwick & Montgomery’s George Wilkes, by Asteried, 

dam Emma Wright, by imp Margrave 

And six others not placed. 

Time, 1:464. 
SECOND RACE. 
Same Day.—Club Purse, $760: two miles. 
A. K. Richards’ Victory, aged, by Uncle Vic, dam Magno- 
ee ee 
Bacon & Holland’s Nannie Douglas, 4 years old........... 
W. Cottrill’s Morgan Scout, 4 years old 
Time, 3:4044. 
THIRD RACE. 

Same Day.—Club Purse, $800; mile heats. 

W. H. Williamson’s John McDonald, 3 years old, by Brown 
Dick, dam Lady Cliffle, by imp Albion............. 1 

A. K. Richards’ Sue Dougherty, 5 years old.......... 2 2 

Mark Young s Village Blacksmith, 4,years old........ 6 3 

The following also ran: 

Jim Hinton, 3 years old; R. B. Cheatham’s gr. f. 3 years 
old; Woodburn, 4 years old; Everton, 3 years old.y;, Time, 
1:46, 1:4434. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A business firm in Fair Haven, Connecticut, have posted 
the following ‘‘ notice” on the front of their iron safe :—‘‘ All 
gentlemanly burglars are hereby notified that, owing to the 
insecurity of this box, no valuables are deposited therein, so 
please don’t disturb it.” 

“*T like to see the dear little creatures amusing them- 
selves,” said Mrs. Brown, when her elder boy took her visi- 
tors new bonnet and fastened it to the tail of his kite. 
‘* Never fear,” said the good matron to her visitor, when she 
saw her bonnet in the air; ‘‘as soon as the kite comes down 
he will give it to you.” 

In the course of last term a syndicate was appointed at 
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Irrevocable.—Customer (for the royal wecding photo- 
graph): Can't I have the lady only? I don’t so much want the 
gentleman !—Young person (with decision): No, sir; we can’t 


1 | part them, sir, now / 


CLERICAL ERROR. 


“*High” Parsons would have couples tarry 
When they propose to wed in Lent— 
But why? The sooner people marry, 
The sooner, mostly, they repent. 
Extra Week’s Holiday at Eton.—Her Majesty the Queen hav- 
ing been successfully re-vaccinated, it has been decided, &c., 
&e.— Punch. 

Too Young !—Bessie (to pacify her little sister, who keeps 
interrupting her perusal of that exciting ‘‘third volume”): 
Yes, yes, Chatterbox, the Princess Louise is married to-day ; 
and if you're a good girl you shall be married, too, when 
you are old enough!—Chatterbox: Then why isn’t Aunt 
Betsy married? Isn't she a good girl, or isn’t she old enough 
yet? (Suffocating rapture of Maiden Aunt.) Fly not 
yet!—They don’t seem to encourage inventive genius as they 
might in America :—‘‘A man in Norfolk, U. S., was examined 
for insanity t he claimed to have invented a flying- 
machine. As he had never tested it himself, but had frequent- 
ly offered to let others try it, he was acquitted.” He'd better 
send us that flying-machine over, or he'll be getting into trov- 
ble about it again. Besides, there are several people we want 
to lend it to, dreadful. All Hot-tentot.—Advices from 
the Cape mails state that the heat at the diamond-fields is so 











and seize a stomach-pump and try to draw the frog up. But 
thesubtle reptile had had that trick played on it too often dur- 
ing those fifteen years, and it always shinned up the tube a 
iece, out of the draught, and waited until Southworth ex- 
usted himself. And when frogs were in season, Southworth 
used to fish for this one with a fly ; but it always refused to 
rise, and the fly bussed around so in Southworth’s alimentary 
canal that it nearly tickled him to death. So Southworth had 
to wait until the other day, when the frog thought it would 
come up and see a friend; and when it did come Southworth 
killed it with a fork. The worst of it is, Southworth still fan- 
cies the frog is there, and is still trying to drown it with mixed 
drinks, 
Sir Roderick Murchison writes as follows :—‘‘ I have receiv- 
ed a long letter from Sir William Baker, dated Tewfi Keeya, 
on the White Nile, N., lat. 9.26, dated the 6th of December, 
1870. He announces that during his stay at that station he 
had entirely suppressed the slave trade of the White Nile, and 
he trusts that England will appreciate the sincerity of purpose 
displayed by his highness the Khedive in thus purifying the 
river from that abominable trade. The de:ails which are given 
in this letter will be laid before the Royal Geographical 
society at their meeting on the 27th inst. After alluding to 
the melancholy fate and decease of Dr. Gedge, and some sick- 
ness which occurred in the rainy season in camp, Sir Samuel 
adds, ‘Thank God, my wife and I are as well as if we werein 
Europe.’ Sir Samuel's next letter will be from Gondokoro, 
when all the flotilla are gathered together and his steamer in 





oppressive as to compel many diggers to abandon the search for 
the present and retreat to the coast. ‘There’s a splendid 
opening for the employment of coolie labor !—Fun. 


Mem. for Railway Travellers,—Guy Fawkes is the first man 
on record who missed the parliamentary train. A Light- 
dinner fish.—Cork soles. A Consolation forthe Ladies-— 
This world abounds in him-perfections.——-A Bass Relief—A 
glass of bitter. Ought not a boxkeeper be a “‘ fee’ male? 
To drunkards.—'lie pawnbrokers is not the proper 
place to take the pledge. —Some people say that William's 
piety is only hymnitation,—Judy. 


Poor Laws.—Obselete Acts of Parliament. ‘The Educa- 
tion Question.—Mild Curate: How is it, my friend, that 
your son, who is now 12 years of age, cannot even write his 
own name ?—Miner: I ain't agoin’ to hev no kid o’ mine com- 
mitting ‘‘ forgery,” so I never sends ’em to school to larn to 
write. The Height of Nonsense.—The summit of a 
fashionable chignon, To the Embarrassed.—As ‘* Lent” 
is now in our midst, you should ‘‘find” no difficulty in bor- 
rowing from ‘* fast” friends. —The Genuine Coin.—M Mil- 
lion: It was those golden locks that found the way to my 
heart.—Therese (aside): It was that golden ‘* key” that found 
the way to mine.— Will.o’-the- Wisp. 


The Actress to Push a Play.—Miss Fawsitt. General 
von Wrangel, aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, has 
arrived at Berlin on a special mission from St, Petersburg— 
evidently indicating that there is a ‘‘ wrangle” between these 
two northern courts.— Hornet. 
































On Monday, 20th ult., John Alexander Gavin Campbell, Earl 
of Breadalbane and of Holland, Viscount of Tay and Paint- 
land, Lord Glenorchy, Benederaloch, Ormelie, and Weik, in 
the peerage of Szotland, and a baronet (date 1625) of Nova 
Scotia, died at his son’s (Lord Glenorchy) residence in The 
Albany, Piccadilly, London. 


When the Sultan was in Vienna Cardinal Rauschen had an 





Cambridge for the purpose of considering a proposition made 
by Lord Lytte!ton, as chairman of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, with regard to the omission of Greek from the neces- 
sary curriculum of the university. Their report has now been 
issued, and it is proposed instead of the papers on one of the 
Gospels, the Greek accidence and a Greek classical subject, 
now set in the previous examination, to substitute a paper of 
translation from French and German authors into English, a 
paper of translations from English into French or German, 
anda paper of questions on the subject-matter of the Gospel. 
This report was discussed on the 18th ult. in the Arts School. 
The expression of opinion on the whole appeared to be favor- 
able to it. 

A meeting of members of various Radical and Democratic 
Associations in London was held recently at the Wellington 
Music Hall, Brooke street Holborn, under the presidency of 
Mr. George Odger, for the purpose of making arrangements 
for establishing a great national Republican movement. A 
resolution was adopted by acclamation, declaring that ‘‘a Re- 
publican form of government is the only one capable of de- 
veloping the great resources of the country, and worthy of 
the confid and support of all true Democrats,” and it was 
then resolved that a Central Republican Association be at once 
formed and an executive council and general committee was 
elected, with instructions to prepare an address to the country, 
and to draw up a programme. 

The receipts into the British Exchequer from April 1, 1870» 
to the 18th inst., were £67,201, 295, inst £72,898,928 in the 
corresponding period of last year. he budget estimate for 
the year ending on the 31st inst. was £67,634,000. Customs 
and Excise have already exceeded the estimate, the former by 
£197,000, and the latter by £474,000. The expenditure has 
been £65,164,837, against £67,377,849. The estimated ex- 
penditure for the year was £69, 486,000. 

Cardinal Cullen has published a pastoral on the state of Ire- 
land. His Eminence condemns the ‘spirit of resistance to 
authority " which is abroad, and ‘‘ bad newspapers and other 
dangerous publications.” Secret combinations (he adds) are 
the cause of the greatest evils: ‘‘ they introduce a reign of 
terror in every part of the country,” and lead to crimes ‘‘as 
detestable as those of Mazzini and Garibaldi.” 


Dr. Payne Smith was on the 18th ult. formally installed as 
Dean ot Canterbury, in succession to the late Dr. Alford. The 
ceremony took place in the Cathedral before the ordinary 
morning service. Subsequently the canons, honorary canons, 
six preachers, and ininor canons attended at the residence of 
the Vice-Dean, the Bishop Suffragan of Dover, and were pre- 
sented to the new Dean. 

The distribution of seed to the French peasant farmers, un- 
der the direction of Lord Vernon's committee, is now in full 
operation. Seed corn is in course of delivery sufficient to sow 
14,000 acres of spring wheat, 9,000 acres of barley, and 10,000 
acres of oats; and 600 tons of seed potatoes are ordered and 
partly despatched to Bologne and Honfleur. With this and 
that which is being got ready, and the donations of seed still 
coming in, the friendly contributions of the British farmers, 
aided by the donation from the Lord Mayor's Fund, will have 
secured the crop of near 40,000 acres of land to the 


French farmers, who in many cases must, without help, ned 
left it unsown. 











with him, in which he begged his Majesty to do 
something for the amelioration of the condition of the Chris- 
tians in his dominions, ‘‘ Even at the present time,” said the 
cardinal, ‘* every Christian is termed dog—Christian dog,”— 
** That is true,” replied the Sultan; ‘‘but, as a set-off to this, 
here in Vienna every second or third dog in the street is cailed 
Sultan.” 


The testimony of a daughter of the parties to a recent 
Indiana divorce suit seems conclusive: ‘‘ Father got mad be- 
cause mother starched his stockings. Mother picked up the 
stockings and hit father on the head with them, and it sounded 
as though they were sticks of wood. Father then stuffed a 
hot wheat cake down mother’s throat, and then mother set the 
dog on father, and twisted the dog’s tail to make him bite 
harder.” 


At the korero held at Tauranga during his visit to that place, 
says the Otago Daily Times, **the Duke of Ediuburgh is re- 
ported to have made the following speech, which shows he has 
made some progress in the art of ‘bunkum’ oratory: ‘O m 
friends, chiefs of the Arawas, I have long heard of the loyal 
and valiant tribe of the Arawas, and am glad to find myself 


among you. I have been told that when you expected me to 
come here, two years ago, you made a road for my conven- 
ience. 


I thank you for this mark of thoughtful courtesy, and 
it will give me pleasure to make use of that road, knowing it 
was made by faithful subjects of my mother the Queen. The 
Queen, who knew the fame of her loyal Arawas, will be pleased 
when I tell her that I have travelled in your country, and as 
your guest. I wish you all, my friends, long life and pros- 
perity in this your beautiful country. Tne mists are rising off 
the mountains, and the sun looks smiling down upon you. 
Farewell.’” 


A short time after Mr. Barber, who succeeded Mr. Beloe at 
the British Museum, had entered upon his office as one of the 
keepers, he attended a party from the west of England over 
the building, and in his official capacity explained many of the 
curiosities which it contains. In one of the rooms he pointed 
out to their observation a collection of beautiful antique 
vases, all of which, he informed them, had been dug up at 
Herculaneum. One of the party echoed his words with the 
greatest astonishment. ‘‘ Dug up, sir? "—‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘ What, 
out of the ground ? ”—‘‘ Undoubtedly.” ‘ What, just as they 
now are?”—‘ Perhaps some little pains may have been 
taken in cleaning them, butin all other respects they were 
found just as you see them.” The Somersetshire sage, turning 
to one of his companions with a most incredulous shake of 
the head, assured him, in an audible whisper, ‘‘ He may sa: 
what he likes, but he shall never persuade me that they ever 
dug up ready-made pots out of the ground! ” 


A man named Southworth, livingin Meyville, New York, has 
ejected from his stomach a frog which has been there for 
fifteen years! Mr. Southworth has had a great deal of trouble 
with that frog. It used to begin to croak at the most unsea- 
sonable hours. When Southworth would go to church, for 
instance, the frog would remain silent until the congregation 
engaged in silent prayer, and then it would set up such a ter- 
rific how] that the sexton would rush in and collar Southworth, 


r | and drag him out to quiet him down in the graveyard. Some- 


times the frog would give a nocturnal serenade after South- 
worth was fast asleep in bed, and then Southworth would rise 





action,” 


Sir William Allen's portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his study 
at Abbotsford reading the proclamation of Mary Queen of 
Scots previous to her marriage with Darnley (from the col- 
lection of the late Robert Nasmyth, F.R.C.S., Edinburgh), 
was purchased recently for the National Portrait Gallery at the 
price of 350 guineas. It is the last portrait for which Sir 
Walter Scott sat. 

Mr. Watts has completed his model of a statue of Lord Hol- — 
land for Holland Park. It is being cast in bronze, He has 
on hand a colossal statue—a female figure, but whether a 
Venus or any other subject is not yet, we believe, decided. A 
picture of Eve, on a similar scale, will be in the Academy, and 
several other works of the same artist. 

At La Scala, in Milan, the first performance of the new 
opera, ‘‘ Amleto,” composed by Signor Facchio, and the lib- 
retto by Signor Bojto, seems to have taken place under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. Signor Tiberini, who was 
to have appeared in the part of Hamlet, was ill, and not able 
to sing ; and the Milanese papers say that the other artists, the 
chorus, and the orchestra, vied with each other in helping to 
increase the confusion of a first night’s performance. 

It is stated that Mr. J. Anthony Froude is writing a history 
of Ireland under the old penal and Roman Catholic laws, and 
after embodying the salient points in a series of lectures, he 
contemplates delivering them in various parts of the United 
States. 

Amony the German savans whose uames the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences has on its lists, and proposes to erase, are 
those of Liebig, Kohler, Kummer, Bunsen, Hofmann, Weber, 
Mayer, and Kirchoff; among botanists, Moh!, Braun, and 
Hofmeister; among biologists and physicians, Siebold, Vir- 
chow, Rokitansky. It is even proposed to strike the names of 
all Germans off the lists of the French Medica! Societies. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has already reached its 
third volume of collections; this includes narratives of the 
old French explorers, and accounts of missions among Indians 
now expatriated or extinct. 

Nature states that Mr. George Biddell Airy, Astronomer 
Royal, has been selected by the Council of the Royal Society 
to be nominated as President of that society on the occurrence 
of a vacancy, and Mr, Airy has declared his willingness to ac- 
cept the honor. : 

The first of Signor Carlo Lozzi's work, ‘‘ L’Ozio in Italia,” 
has just been brought out at Turin. It comprises about half 
the work, The second part is to follow as soon as possible, 

eS 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

James R. Osgood and Co.—Something to Do. 
A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade. 
Woman’s Poems. 

D. Appleton and Co.—On the Genesis of Species. By St 
George Mivart, F.R.S.—Daisy Chain; or, Aspirations. By 





A novel,— 
Part l——A 


y | the author of “ Heir of Redclyffe.”——Musings over the Chris- 


tian Year and Lyra Innocentium. By Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

T. B. Peterson and Brothers—Twenty Years After. By 
Alexander Dumas.——How He Did It. A novel. By Eliza 
A. Dupuy. 

Carleton and Co.—What I Know of Farming. By Horace 
Greeley.——A Lost Life. A novel. By Emily H. Moore. 
Francis B. Felt and Co.—Bolton’s Telegraph Code. 

John Lovell, Montreal.—Lovell’s Canadian Dominion Direc- 
tory for 1871. 





A DIALoGvE in WALL StrREEt.—It is a vulgar error to suppose that 
the habitues of Wall Street converse about nothing but stocks aud gold. 
Sometimes they talk about their health; and they all seem to have one 
trouble—srLiousness. The wear and tear of speculation invariably tells 
upon the liver. 

‘“*How do you think I’m looking?” said a well-known “ Bull” toa 
friend in the Long Room, a few days after the late smash-up in gold , 
**Do I look panic struck ?” 7 
“No; by Jove!" was the reply ; ‘* you look in trim to fight for a man’s 
life. Never saw you looking better.” 

‘Let me tell you asecret, my boy,”’ returned the great operator: ‘I 
drink no wine, no brandy, no bar-room stimulant of any kind ; but I just 
keep my stamina up with an occasional dose of Plantation Bitters; and if 
you'll do me the favor to try it for that bile on the stomach you're always 


complaining of, I'll furnish the margin for your next spec, if it doesn’t 
cure you.” 

The gentleman referred to (the initial of whose Christian name is not 
very far from the end of the alphabet) has unbounded confidence in the 


restorative ; and his bright eye, firm nerves and wonderful powers of en- 
durance, prove that it is well-founded. 

Sa Moss Farine from pure Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings, 
Custards, Creams, &c., &c. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious 
food in the wor!d. 
FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
Miss Chamberlain, of Troy, N. Y., in three years and eleven months 
earned with a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine $2,308.92 in stitching 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1,528 feet of seam, making 117,102,- 
300 stitches, an average Of 100,000 per day, and 12,500 per hour, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





MARX & CO,, 
18 WALL ST. - 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 








JAY COOKE «& CoO., 
20 WALL 8T., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
29 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
80 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD & CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH. 
11 BROAD STREET. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 
A. ©. & O. F. BADGER. 














CHARLESTON BANKERS. 
A. C. KAUFFMAN. 











FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreet, Frarpay P. M., April 14, 1871. 

The volume of transactions on the Stock Exchange still 
continues on an important scale, and there appears to be a 
probability of this activity lasting through the Spring 
months. The cliques who are manipulating for the rise 
play their cards with consummate skill, av after each advance 
the leading speculative securities show some signs of weak- 
ness, which induce timid holders to realize, and the bears to 

ut out a few contracts. This relapse is then followed by a 
urther rise, and as the money market is now working easily, 
although at extreme rates, there seems to be no reason why 
such tactics should not be persevered in. 

Money is in abundant supply at seven per cent., but yes- 
terday the market worked easier at five to six in government 
collaterals, with the latter rates on stocks. Commercial paper 
is in better request at 644 to 7 per cent. There has been more 
activity in gold, with the quotations at 1103g@11014. Foreign 
exchange has also been in better demand, and the supply now 
appears limited—110 is now the nominal rate for 60 days 
bills, with 1104g@9% for sight. 

With the firmness in gold and exchange and the rise of 
five-twenties in London to 98, the highest point they have 
yet touched, governments are strong. The subscriptions to 
the new loan now amount to near sixty millions, and this 
has also an effect on the market. The following are the 
closing quotations : 





April 7. April 14. 
U. 8S. 6's, 1881, cpn 116%4@116% 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1862, cpn 113 113% 
U. 8S. 5-20"s, 1864, cpn “s 112%@11344 
Ae Ce rr ; ; 112%@1135 
U. 8. 5 20's, 1865, new cpn 111% @112 
U. 8. 5 20's, 1867, cpn 111%@112 
U. 8. i ccocsscenveessssseae 112% @112%6 
U. 8. 10-40"s, ex-cpn 1083, @1087, 
Wy GIT ions ines ceccocncercsccscess 11545@1155, 


The stock market has been attended by rapid fluctuations 
with very heavy dealings on speculative securities. The 
Union Pacific especially claim the attention of operators, and 
although under immense sales, the stock has receded from 32 
to 2074 there is an appearance of its soon regaining the lost 

a. 





ground. The following are the latest quotations : 

April 7. April 14. 
pO ee ree 110%@ — 11045 — 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western.......... 10935 @109% — -- 
SEE chahatbe 1dibbonadanchedaselnns <n - 2035 @ 2'¢ 
Erie preferred _— i 42 _ 
Warlem.... ... —- @- 122%@ — 
Illinois Central — @- 13439 @13534 
Lake Shore....... ache aiaieiemas ««- 102g @102% 105 -- 
CO eee ee —- @- 1224@ — 


Se reer re 96 9645 Yia@ — 
i Se PE ainsedae ecenncesneazaus 92RD W234 934.@ 4 
PROPER WORCETE.....0.20 2 sscrccccrccscnsrecerees 90 4 Ws 
Northwestern preferred. .................000 v344@ — v4@ — 
Olio an i Mississippi................. ° ne 
Pacitic Mail...... eke 45 










@ 
Pittsburg. . ... 11445@ — 117%x@ — 
Rock Isian ... 11% @112 112 — 
Reading.... . - 107%4.@ -- 109%@ — 
8.. Paul....... no ; -.. tla@ 61g 614@ 61\% 
6, Pam pratersed.. .....ccccercscccsvesceesce T9e@ Tg so — 
Union PAcivic.......2..0ccerercccsessesseenes 23i.@ Ws 294 G 297% 
eS A ee hl 2%@ — 
Western Union. ..........esseeseescceeereees BL — BED — 
Adams Express.............ssseeeeeeereeeeee = _ T4%@ 75% 
American Merchants’ Union.. = oo XQ 4955 
United States Express........ _ sme 46%@ 47% 
Wells, Fargo............ _ > 415@ 4355 


State Bonds are firm with one or two exceptions. The fol- 
lowing are the latest quotations: 





April 14. 
Tennesece Sixes, ex-cou....... . 657 66 66 6H 
Tennessee Sixes, new. .....-....6-6606 wees OD 6645 663, 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou... Thy 72 
Virginia Sixes, new............. 3 @ 3 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou. 4845 49 
North Carolina Sixes, new. WAQ®@ Wy 
North Carolina Sixes, Special 18%@ 1936 


Missouri Sixes......... ow 
Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josephs......... 91 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou........... 5 _ 
Louisiana Sixes, new..... ~<— 

la! Si cvdetisivknevstetessmnahael 102 = 102 _ 
South Caroiiua Sixes, old................... 2 80 7 80 
South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July... 61%) my) 


easier on Union Gold bonds, and a quarter to a half higher 
on the other classes, with quotations as follows: 


i I oo ass kcnindc cecssoscsscscvecscnsense 94D — 
I oo. n5< nccnccsncieetsoxeevensacesenne 85%4@ 86 
cc ccccncccctesdcssecuenensnaseaes TQ 1% 
Ms BEI ccvecescecncecstccorscsassecserssssnses TH®@ 4% 


The tna Insurance Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
have declared a dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand. The statement of this flourishing company at the 
commencement of the current year was as follows: 


ASSETS. 
(At market value): 
Cash in hand and in Bank, &c............... $801,148 45 
EP ache rai cats adie a didteba eles anes 258,319 14 
Mortgage Bonds. ..........+.++++-+eseeeeeeeee 985,150 00 
ye OS rrr re ern 1,448,895 00 
United States, State, and City Stock, and other 
ee Dac cwis xd swe vccekenee canoes 2,204,122 50 
a sce soca cusmunarnens sh panne earndd $5,782,635 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims not due, and unadjusted............... $283,913 04 


The Eagle Fire Insurance Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of ten per cent. payable on demand. 


The North River Fire Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend of five per cent., and a surplus dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
has just published its Annual Report, which shows Capital, 
Surplus, and Reserved Funds, gold, $20,869,079,04; Asseis in 
the United States, over $3,054,361,24; Daily Cash Receipts, 
upward of, gold, $20,000,00. The following are the particu- 
lars of the Assets in the United States, held by the Directors 
in New York: Real Estate, $371,565,65; Loans on Bonds 
and Mortgages, $1,083,000,65; Uni ed States Bonds, $1,226,- 
865,00 ; State Bonds, $23,430,00; Cash on hand, $83,450,95 ; 
Accrued Interest, $28,884,94; Premiums due, 224,072,64; 
other items, $13,592,41 ; Total, $3,054,361,24. 


The Bullionist of latest date thus writes of the London 
market : 

The money market has undergone the considerable chan 
which was indicated as probable in our last. Not a single 
step has been taken to suppress the anarchy which prevails 
in France. Commercial confidence has been in consequence 
destroyed, and three-quarters of a million in gold has been 
sent into the Bank of England for want of other purchasers. 
The effect upon the money market has been striking. Money 
has so largely exceeded the means of employment, not in 
themselves slight, that deposits have been discouraged by the 
reduction of the interest allowed. In like manner, the price 
of bills has fallen, scarcely now exceeding 24 per cent., or 44 
per cent below the Bank-rate. The Bank of England has in 
consequence done but little business, the discounts and loans 
being £241,427 less this week than last. The Bank has been 
obliged in consequence to purchase Government securities for 
investment to the extent of £703,802. Most other banks and 
similar institutions have had to do the same, and the remark- 
able advance this week in all home stocks is the result. 


American Securities show a very important rise. 5-20's 
continue very firm, the dividend upon the two of the.issues 
being due next month. Atlantic and Great Western Bonds 
and Debentures experienced a considerable demand, owing 
to the settlement ot all differences and the progress of the 
reorganisation of the company. United States 5-20 Bonds 
1865 have advanced 14, ditto Five per cents. Sterling Bonds 
4, Massachusetts Five percents. 1. In Railways, Atlantic 
and Great Western Debentures for Bischoffsheim’s Certificates 
have improved 314, ditto consolidated Bonds for ditto 8, ditto 
Stock 1. Erie shares have also improved 15g, and Illinois 
Central ly. The following were the final quotations :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 923¢ 
to 925g; ditto 1865 issue, 9214 to 9214 ; ditto 1867 issue, 9144 
to 924; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8894 to 894; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bisch- 
offsheim’s Certificates, 444 to 45; ditto Consolidated Bonds, 
Seven per cent. for ditto 4814 to 4394; ditto Pennsylvania 
&c., Seven per cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 80 
to 82; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 644 to 7 
prem. ; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 193g to 19'4; Illinois Central 
Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d., 110! to 111; Louisiana 
Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 60 to 62; Massachusetts Five 
er cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 93 to 95 ; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mertengs Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9114 to 9134 ; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 61 to 62; ditto Five per 
cent. Sterling Bonds, 61 to 63. 


As an indication of financial a we vy | state that the 
aggregate amount of money borrowed by the leading nations 
ot the world in 1870 reached the fabulous figure of $1,142,- 
435,805, the great bulk of which was thus distributed :— 





I cienernaddduiniate $354,568,530 | United States.......... $36,764,000 
RTE (eae 28,309,765 
| TT ERE NS 189,284,040 | Egypt ...............- 28,303,485 

83,871,685 | Turkey ................ 27,000,000 


dees sanicasiseaay 49,170,000 

The loans for the first half of the year were for peaceful pur- 
poses, principally for the prosecution of great public improve- 
ments, but those of the last six months were mainly used in 
preparations for or the conduct of actual war. These figures, 
however, do not necessarily show the actual increase of in- 
debtedness. In many instances the new loans were doubt- 
less effected for the purpose of cancelling old ones. Taken 
by themselves alone the figures of the above table would in- 
dicate a general tendency to bankruptcy, but that would be 
an erroneous conclusion, since a statement of the amount of 
indebtedness discharged by the various countries of the world 
during the year is necessary to the striking of a correct 
balance sheet showing the actual financial condition of the 
world. The United States, for instance, is reported a bor- 
rower to the amount of $36,764,000, when in fact her actual 
indebtedness was diminished by about three times that 
amount. It is certain, however, that a general balance sheet 
for 1870 would leave the governments of the world largely in 
debt. The United States is probably the only country enu- 
merated in the list which reduced the principal of its indebt- 
edness. 


public attention, as offering a very desirable investment, we 
refer again to some of the particulars contained in the report. 
It appears that the net carnings for the year 1870 amounted 





to $2,047,862, with the expenses at,the rate of 61 84-100 per 











| 
The Pacific + yo were firm on Centrals, a shade cent. 


Pennsylvania Bonds for ditto 7,and ditto Reorganisation | ; 


The report to the stockholders of the Union Pacific railroad | 
has been published in pamphlet form, and as this line and | 
that of the Central Pacific are now attracting a great deal of | 


In the Passenger Department, we observe 82,341 per- 
sons on “ Way” account, and 60,282 on the “Through” jour- 


| ney, equivalent to about seventy-five million passengers car- 
| ried one mile. 


The Freight Department accounts for 71,779.- 
106 tons carried one mile, of which 20,108,812 were “ through,” 


| and 51,670,294 “local.” Out of this the Government freight 


amounted to 4,523,031 tons carried one mile, or nearly 23. per 
cent. of the “through” traffic. The Car Report shows 2,581 
cars of all kinds, with only 19 first-class passenger cars; this 
small number being oy pe eg owing to the long distance 
to be travelled, by no less than 31 Pullman cars. The stock 
of engines is 150, of which five are Pony engines; and of the 
whole number, 108 are rated as in good condition, 32 fair, and 
10 needing or undergoing repair. It appears that snow has 
not prevented regular running of trains down to March 1, 
1871; the sheds and fences for protecting the road having so 
well answered their purpose, that all westward passenger 
trains made regular connectio1s throughout the Winter, and 
all eastward passenger trains with a single exception. The 
estimates of business for 1871 may be consulted with advan- 
tage. It appears that the present managers of the road are 
disposed to give publicity to the affairs of the road, and this is 
just what is needed. The Company already publishes its 
monthly earnings, both gross and net, and it is suggested that 
the Directors add a monthly statement of the Land Depart- 
ment, modelled on that of, the Illinois Central, and a weekly 
statement of gross earnings, modelled on that of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul, and they will do a thing acceptable to the 
public, to the Stock Exchange and its numerous connections, 
and a thing very advantageous to the interests of their con- 
stituents. 


The London Saturday Review writes “that the New York 
Insurance Report is interesting, chiefly from the contrast 
presented by the vigilance exercised, and the full informa- 
tion enacted ender a democratic Constitution, and in a coun- 
try where laissez-faire is ogee d supposed to be the universal 
rule of government, to the license of fraud and mismanage- 
ment long permitted by English legislation to companies 
which undertake the most sacred and important of com- 
mercial functions—the charge of the provision made by pa- 
ternal diligence, thrift, and self-denial for the possible wants 
of a widow and orphans. American democracy allows a 
wide indulgence to swindling of every kind, but it does en- 
deavor to secure that there shall be a means of putting a pro- 
vision for wife and children beyond the reach of fortune.” 
We fear that distance lends enchantment to the view, for 
despite the supervision maintained in this country over the 
affairs of Life Insurance Companies, there are some associa- 
tions that, by their own showing, are far from being in a 
sound financial position. It is chiefly in estimating their 
assets that strange discrepancies appear, and on a future oc- 
casion we shall contrast the reports of two or three English 
and Scotch companies with a few on this side of the Atlantic, 
to prove that great caution is required in selecting these 
fiduciary agencies, even under the most restrictive laws. 


It is reported that the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company 
have contracted with Messrs. Steele and Co., the eminent 
ship-builders, of Greenocs, for two new steamers for the Mail 
Line: the Polynesian, of 400 feet keel, 42 feet beam, 35 feet 
9 inches hold, and 4,200 tons capacity ; and the Circassian, of 
360 feet keel, 40 feet beam, 35 feet 5 inches hold, and 8,400 
tons capacity. The new steamer Sarmatian, of 3,600 tons, 
lately launched by the same firm, will take her place in the 
regular mail service early in June. The Messrs. Allan are 
the largest steamship owners on this side of the Atlantic, and 
now advertise 22 first-class iron steamships, of upwards of 
35,000 tons arregate tonnage. 


A Payrne PrIcE FoR CoTTon.—It has been a surprise to 
many that the Southern planters are not better off to-day. 
They have marketed several cotton crops at high prices, and 
yet now that the quotation has fallen to a low point they (that 
is, the large majority of them) appear to have nothing laid 
up to fall back upon, and many are even discussing the ques- 
tion whether raising cotton after all is not a failure. Before 
the war ten cents per pound to the planter was supposed to 
be a good paying price; that even a higher figure has since 
not paid them would appear to be proved from the fact stated 
above. And yet this past experience is not conclusive as to 
the future, although it shed considerable light upon it. Wh 
is the Southern planter in no better condition? First. Evi- 
dently because cotton and other agricultural products can- 
not, even with the greatest economy, be raised as cheaply as 
formerly. Second. But chietly because the Southern planters 
are not thrifty, careful, economical managers. This point 
was very well stated by General Colquitt, in an admirable 
speech made by him last week at the Georgia State Agricul- 
tural Convention, of which society he is President. He 
clearly showed that until they learned how to save in little 
things, to manage prudently and wisely, and raise their own 
food, success was not possible. All this knowledge, how- 
ever, is not of spontaneous growth—it is only attained by 
severe experience. In this view the present low prices may 
be of great benefit, inasmuch as they will enforce thrift and 
economy, and year by year make possible cheaper cotton. 
Third. Again, the debt the planters incur and the ruinous 
rates of interest which they pay to extend cultivation have 
helped to sap the profits of past years, or, in other words, in- 
crease largely the cost of production; and for this there 
would appear to be no remedy except in decreased cultiva- 
tion. As General Colquitt very forcibly puts it—* if the 
planter wants a mule to cultivate more land, and has not the 
money to purchase the mule, let him cultivate less land and 
do without the mule.” Experience teaches that no other 
course is safe. A natural conclusion from these facts is that 
no accurate statement can be made of the present actual cost 
of the production of cotton to the planter. That he is worse 
off to-day than at the beginning of this season is evident. 
Whether he is likely to keep up the production on the pre- 
sent scale with present prices our readers can judge as well 
as we.—Financial and Commercial Chronicle. 


The Illustrated Edition of the Bankers’ ALMANAC, N. Y., 
contains 180 Engravings of Coins of the U. 8., France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Mexico, and Spain. Also, the following En 
gravings:—1. The U. S. Mint, Philadelphia; 2. The Royal 
| Mint, Loondon; 3. The Royal Exchange, London; 4. The 
Bank of England; 5. Ditto, Private Bank Department; 6. 
The Union Bank and Chamber of Commerce, Hudderstield: 
7. Ditto (Ground Plan); 8. The Birmingham Town and District 
Bank; 9. Ditto (Ground Plan); 10. New Bank, Bury, Eng- 
land; 11. The Bank of California; 12. New York Life In- 
surance Co.; 13. Ninth National Bank of New York; 14. 
First National Bank of Kansas City ; 15. The National Loan 
and Trust Co., Chicago; 16. Banking House of Clews, Ha- 
bicht and Co. ; 17. Banking House ot J. T. Brady and Co.; 
18. Specimens of Steel Engraving; 19. Specimens of Litho- 








graphy. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. ' Pacific Mail Steamship Company's. PECULIAR CHARMS 
| . THROUGH LINE 
| CUNARD LINE. | To California and China, | OF THE 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. | Touching at Mexican Ports, 


AND BRADBURY PIANO. 


CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, 
Now-York, 
















Between New York and Liverpool. 





Calling at Cork Harbor. On the 4th and 20th of Each Mouth. | | tor any publication contained in the following list 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal | REDUCTION IN PRICES. Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
. Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when | our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 

Rates of Passage those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding | 


walanies any N » 
Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting viA Panama y News Agent in the United States. 
| Railway with one of the Company's Steamships from | 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. | Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MANZA-| Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as| N. B—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. | NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers | an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 























































Wines Calida: to Wit... « «sox. cncecnncs $145 00, Gold. od oe TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. waaay will be taken to insure their safe de 
By the Thursday Steamers. One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. | 2°" From personal acquaintance with this firm we nee 
First Cabin. ...$8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. | | Deana naaee accompany bazgage —s hi, and at- | can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of LONDON WEEKLIES. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown | eS wn Saaived on the dock my 9 a tales alien, the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury “——, 4 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- | Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- | All the Year Round (Dickens)... de $6 00 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, | fer to send them down early. An experienced surgeon to ye epee py SE reeks indie 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent } on board. Medicine and attendance free. t Re ee ee 1 Army and Navy Gazette................000000°"" 
and for Mediterranean ports. For passage tickets or further information appls to| Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation insend- | Athenwum..............000000 0 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- the Company" s ticket office, on = wharf, foot of |ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from | Bells’ Life in London, Semi- weekly. 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. Canal Street, North River, aged w York. | it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. eee... retest eset eens eeee eens 
ont, or passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity F. R. BABY , Agent. | MRS. U. S. GRANT. Washington. D.C. Caascai's  anagacsectscsseseseeseecece soot 
aan t.¢ . , . 
- : S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos........... -. 5 00 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acevr. A | Se . ' Court Cireular 
—__ | UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- | D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. nee ee +14 00 
ee ee eS ee ee. | a sca she be seiten saints 14 00 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. | Daily News, last date each week. . 5 00 
r Liverpool & ueenstown SHIP COMPARY. . en, Comrch, Fett 8, 5 
Fo P Q "| REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 284 of SSE eS S.C ae pas Sees, last date weekly” $0 
‘ every month: EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- | pogngmias vg 
ee ee D UNS | SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TINLEravan ware, O. — 18 00 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. NORTH AMERICA, Se oo B. SLocum. DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. Engineering. PES MONI Byte 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. Er... soe s ee nese eeereec ee eee se seseeeeeeeeld 00 
Rates of Passage. These spiendid steamers sail on schedule time, and " . tb ged 
7 4 call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio} D. D, LORE, Editor Northern Advocate, Even a. Semi-weekly each date... a 00 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, de Janeiro, going and hy og g. For engagements of} Rey, J, E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, | Examiner.. en ie b 9 = 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. freight vl va Re sp New York, Family Herald. 800 
First CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE ..........°. 30 RL G PXRRISON, Agent, Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del Field. 2... eesenvessess Seeeah es 15 00 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London..... 35 waa. 5 Bowling-green, New-York visimraatiidann: ton ten ine ; hy, CE OCCT CE eee . 400 
Do to Paris...... 90; Do toParis........ 38 =e 26 . THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. Graphic (The) Illustrated....... ..14 00 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. Illustrated London News 14 00 
: porting News aa 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. The _ a pea b aor six years Thestrefed Times... : H * 
First Cabin. STEERAGE. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ Y Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly | Judy ............... .6 
stalmants receive a » i »y | Lady's Own Paper.. SNS: SAS 8 0 
‘ Pasable in Gold. Payable in Currency. bm talments received for the same. Old pianos taken 3 . 
Liverpool.............. 380 | Liverpool SRP RS REE $30 HAVE A lin exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand Llova's Weekly Nevicpaper. Eat 7 4 
Halifax.....-......-.-. 20 | Halifax................ 15) Land Grant Direct from the Government | pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos | London Journal... "40 
‘ Rie ewig b S ek Soe A, Ireland, and the or tuned and repaired. Londen | Bender... i 00 
For further information, apply at the Company's 12,000,000 ACRES Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and | yedical Times. a5 +4 
offices. OF THE Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for | MiningJournal........ .14 00 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, Best Farming and Mineral Lands in illustrated price list. pened Puues Review. .................. ‘s 4 
15 Broadway, New York America. iene Musical Standard... | _ 
a . 8 00 
— REF : Ofice of Public Buildings, Grounds and ¥ orks, Nature... 0. ees 6 00 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line “sc ‘apitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869: f —— pe ps me Gazette. . 15 00 
- of the road, in the Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors te Wm. B. teat oe: ieom “ 4 
TES AMERS WEEKLY FROM LIV ERPOOL AND STATE OF NEBRASKA, Bradbury: Once a Week...... 6 00 
SN EW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN IN THE ; Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you pa al se eaescoaerersesecsseesssteesenscwenasenes H 2 
Spatn....(Now pees) ENGLAND....... 3.450 tons. | GREAT PLAT 7 EN ALLEY, ; _ | and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano Porlod (hie) (Colored Pictures). :. 7 00 
Eeyret.. Ex ener: 8.310 a a. - —_ vee oe Rte altel oP sen which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- ~ ae Miteabaavperseraceebeery 12 00 
¢ bad es es ands e ne ie s wiraile: Oo 4 1 2 : - aaPyee . — “ - : a 
i HouLaxd. | co ay aA 2 i 3 «| Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain | Ue Mansion. She is me rfectly delighted with it, and Sinan sil neil 4 bs 
} FRANCE.... VIRGINIA........ 2876“ | growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in | finds it all she can desire to have. Public Opinion . 700 
THE QUEEN DENMARK....... si the United States. Sea Yours, very respectfully, | N. MECHLER, Penny ni ustrated Paper .. £00 
e c C eas a wes ce! : * ; , T » 2) Seer 
One of the above First oon Tron Steamers will | range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. Brevet Brigadier General U.S. Army, in charge. wid ee ee ey au cn e 4 
iveopoak calling at ‘Queenetown. ee Creat Inducements THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- ieteley aret PO pean tS 500 
J To Settlers with limited means PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY ft vit i ianre aaa ui ete cone 15 00 
Rates of Passage. a scare , . [foo «St a ae ae a a a Ra hy 15 00 
2,500,000 ACRES My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano SS weekly) each. . % 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: Rich government lands along the road between so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- | Sporting Gazette... 


Sporting Gazette...................... Nee raeak: 
Eo $75 and $65 Currency ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you | Sportsman (4 times a week) each... ... 
“* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * Omaha and North Platte, were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say | Lhe Times Daily (of latest date). . 
** to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.$130  ‘* | Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 7 y y 
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..10 00 
United Service Gazette......... 
Steerage, to NS PETRA E NE «  |and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It yee Fair colored pies 7 0 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, ; ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. speaks every day the year round, and never loses its | Weekly Times. .. ....................... 00 
lasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, voice. T wish its owner could do half as well. Wiimer & Smith <saiterpmenieaes 00 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrick or THE U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb I IG ne eN nee 
asennad wes J. HURST, M ‘ : LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH WEEKLY 
> Weds ST, Manager. THIR’ ry -NINTH DIVIDEND. arene D Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. ; PAPERS. 
salelenainnamasan ". G.§ f 0.2 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION — Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury | L!verpool i Pew aeeAinde whee cncWeriecninatine 8 0 
y * sa ‘ _ | Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, | Manchester Times......- *. 8 00 
— W ashington Insu ance Com pany, and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones Glasgow ee Sea ass siewinal bia “12 00 
\ FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. a my house. It is a very superior instrument, both mandieelanintii Perce. : os ca 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you enccess as Dublin Nation 12 00 
86 South St., New York. CASH CAPITAL. . . $400,000 | successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing “Freeman 13 00 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND | CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871... ; _. 806,060 | the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, Belfast — = po 
- . conn wr “ Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 2 iia ina at NS oat aad 
QUESSETOWE WERELE. A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day . 
> ~ . iS =o . 
By First Class Stea mships. declared payable on demand, in Casn, to Stockholders. ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
pyc eben sin cat Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. | FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., seatoey WN i ss saseas 300 
y Ree@vLaR SatLine Packets WEEKLY - ine Seri avable Fira ) inc he 0) Fee rf 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Cas#. | pate Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, Argosy NI shina tn atu ce eKeaes isn de si 1 on 
DRAFTS for £1 and U pwards, available in an rt} Also,a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT.| gag we gd ATU. eee nner eecceroccnssnes 15 00 
of Great Britain and Ire Ireland at the lowest rates, ints , P a ; 4 427 Broome Street, New York. | ArtJournal................. ..15 00 
sites a on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- . Ee 7 00 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, pate in the profits for the year ending 31st January, 6. See. =f. woouN. Aunt Judy” irre he : ° = 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after | ~~~ ~~ . . i of te 4 - of Sports and Pastimes............. 0 2 
J£ v - me 0 ee ee em en tC I re ee oe oo Oe ee 6 
. . the First of April next. SY MOND Ss o's baie én edctv yineacies on-whelenw eect 7 
, ; Carrying the T nited States Mails. ae ee i it : A CREAT OFFER!! Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex- — 
1 F as sen No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.¥ SU NTI so sion inh ads nds canons 6 BO 
, COLO ...Capt. Freeman. .April 5, at 3.00 P.M. | deemed on the First of April next, from which date |. ybibie 9° *9 | Blackwood's Edinburgh aaguiee.. hare 8 00 
; ae. “Capt. Williams... April 12, at 12.00 M. : am ‘ Si ; W i!) dis pose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- | Bookseller. ...................... . 400 
NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard... “April 15. at 3.00 P.M, | interest thereon will cease WM. K. LOTITROP, Sec. | DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- Boosey’ 8 Musical Cabinet...... - 700 
uy WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 P.M. | ——-—- cluding Chickering 2nd Son's, aT EXTREMELY Low | Boy's Journal.................... 400 
. MINNESOTA... Capt. Freeman. April 26, at 10 A.M. [PRICES POR CAxit, DURING THIS MONTH, oF Will take | Builder, -..... 2 00 
> MANHATTAN Capt. Forsyth... April 29, at 12.00 M. ' }from § sw monthiy until paid; the same to let, | Cassell’s Magazine. . 350 
IDAHO ........ Capt. Price......May 8, at 2.30 P.M. COINAGE AND FINANCE } aud rent money applied if purchare? CRMMIDOET DOMTUN os. ccs ccccccccces 4 
‘ | NEVADA...... Capt. Green .....May 10, at 10 AM. HANGS. | a, Finer 3! 
C Cabia Passage................ (Gold). $80. ™ TI M 1 " ra 1 B k c ev sag on ga SOREN i i Seg e eceae 4 
e ES (Currency). $30. * ne erehants§ ane ankers’ Chemist and Druge apis il le 
: A r\ , es ists (The)... 
d ' Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. L H F E i KS U R A i C E E xX P L A | Hi E D Choral Harmony....... 
T Por freig bpm age ge Lo ia Almanac for IS7 1 The Second Number of e lis MM ety coo senasennonnceseerscen 
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NEW LOAN OF UNITED STATES. ; 


The Subscriptions 
TO THE 
NEW FIVE PER CENT. STOCK 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


NOW AMOUNT TO 


$56,000,000. 


They care confidently expected to reach 


$200,000,000 


By the time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in 
May. The proposals of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will then be changed to the following 
programme : 


First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United State4, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 


Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
eoin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per an- 
num. 


Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millious are taken 
up, in the following order, namely : 


First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 of 
five per cents., which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate, in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange their United 
States 5-208 at once, in the Registered or Coupon form, 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 ; and cou- 
pon bonds of each denomination except the last two. 
The interest will be payable in the United States, at 
the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, 
or designated Depositary of the Government, quar- 
terly, on the first days of February, May, August and 
November in each year. 


The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, aa well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Extensive subscriptions have already been made 
through the following New York City banks and 
bankers: 


FIRST NATIONAL OF NEW YORK, No. 140 
Broadway. 
FOURTH NATIONAL, OF NEW YORK, Pine and 
Nassau sts. fees 
Mesers. JAY COOKE & CO., Wall and Nassau sts. 
Messrs. FiSK & HATCH, No. 5 Nassau st. 
Mesers. HENRY CLEWS & CO., No. 32 Wall st, 
Messrs. VERMILYE, Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau st. 
Messrs. WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Pine, near 
Nasean st. 
Messrs. J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., Broad st. and 
Exchange Place. 
Mesers. MORTON, BLISS & CO., No. 30 Broad st. 
Messrs. BALTZER & TAAKS, No. 50 Exchange 
Place. 
Messrs. GLENDENNING, DAVIS & AMORY, No. 
17 Wall st. 
Messrs. CLARK, DODGE &.CO., Wall and Wil- 
liam sts. 
Messrs. DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., No. 18 
Wall et. 
Messrs. MARX & CO., No. 18 Wall st. 
Messrs. GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Nassau and 
Cedar sts. 
NATIONAL CURRENCY BANK, Wall st. and 
Broadway. 
Messrs. F. SCHUCHARDT & SONS, No. 40 Ex- 
change Place. 
Messrs. TURNER BROTHERS, No. 14 Nassau st. 
Mesers. SOUTTER & CO., William and Pine sts. 
And by Hon. THOMAS HILLHOUSE, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, at Treasury Office. 





| SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


F 
irst Mortgage — 


Sinking Fund 


OF THE 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 
$500 AND $1,000, 

ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 

From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 

First and Only Mortgage. 

Lands exempted from taxrtion for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly gap ly ts. But 

Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
alread urchased, and all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 
Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 


The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 





ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., { London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 





Collections made in any part of the world, 





FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS, 


OF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 
COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 


$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


. 
A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 


or 
NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


aND 


The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 





JAY COOKE, M'CULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
BILLS OF EXCHANCE 


ON 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES, 
Commercial Credits, 


Cable Transfers, 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Available in all parts of the world. We allow Interest 
upon Deposits of Coin and Currency, and Checks on 
us pass through the Clearing House. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 Wall St. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent Manaoenr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant ManaceEn. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
49-19% ~-1 | 
E. S. Jarrray, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davin SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street.” 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8744 and accrued interest. 





The bonds offered are on the completed portion of the 
toad, which is in successful operation. 


Union Pacific Land Grant Bonds. 


Office of Morton, Bliss and Co., Bankers, } 
New York, March 20, 1871. 


The undersigned offer for sale the balance of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and its 
earnings have averaged eight millions of dollars per 
annum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, cou- 
pons payable April and October. They are receivable 
at par, in payment for the company’s lands. The fol- 
lowing summary of the financial condition of the 
company is from the address of Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott to the Stockholders upon his accepting the presi- 
dency, at the annual meeting in Boston, March 8: 


“Land Department.—Bonds, 7 per cent. currency, 
$10,400,000. 

“Land Sales.—292,900 acres; proceeds $1,306,566 
average price ver acre, $4.46. 


On account of these sales the company has 
received and redeemed land grant bonds to 








CGN kccccnccacccvassiscsoscenscees 736,000 
For ther inder the y holds land- 

notes maturing in one, two and three years, 

with accruing interest....................- 576,650 
ee sgbiiinia seen tiapiaticiivaheiateiibitain bial $1,312,650 


“ The condition of the land department may there 
fore be stated thus: 








sa catciauneeanidndkennnecdincmebsnnie $10,400,000 
Principal reduced by bonds red _ ee $736,000 
Land-notes on hand.............scs.ceseees- $576,650 
Showing an absolute reduction of........... $1,312,650 
The company is entitled, under the 

grants from government, after de- 

ducting total lands pre-empted be- 

fore passage of the act, to........... 12,080,000 acres. 
From which deduct amount heretofore 

Sabvisiitnubiaadiabbevddoeseceye 292,883 acres 
Leaving on hand asan asset... ....... 11,787,117 acres. 





—which, at an average value of two dollars per acre, 
being twenty per cent. below the minimum govern- 
ment price for adjoining lands owned by it, should 
the gross sum of $23,574,234. So much thereof as may 
be required to be applied to the payment on re- 
demption of the land-grant bonds, and the balance to 
go into the treasury. The average land sales amount 
to about $75,000 per month: 
From present indications it would seem rea- 

sonable to estimate the gross receipts of 

the coming year at a minimum of ......... $9,000,000 
With a cost of maintaining and operating the 
line on this increased earning of not ex- 


Leaving as net receipts to be applied to in- 
terest and dividend, exclusive of the ope- 
rations of the land department, of 
The operations of the line for the first twenty 

months of its existence as a completed road show net 

earnings sufficient to meet the interest upon its entire 
bonded debt. 


“This result cannot but be deemed, by all practi- 
cally versed in the history of new railway lines, as 
indicating a successful future. The yearly increase of 
traffic, costing but little additional to transport, and 
therefore yielding a large percentage of net revenue, 
must soon give a value to your property not readily 
appreciated at present.” 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
30 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 











A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, — and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(™ Collections receive especial care. 
New York CoRRESPONDENTS: 





Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountse, J.M. Weith & Arents 


——y 








